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but for reliable alarms 


Open and Closed Circuit Alarms 
Rely 999 Alarms 

Central Station Alarms 
Ultra-Sonic Alarms 

Invisible Ray Alarms 
Anti-Smash and Grab Devices 
Retractable Grilles 

Bandit Alarms 

Fire Alarms 


ring 


BISHOPSGATE 1955 


Surveys and estimates 


Descriptive literature available on request. 
prepared without obligation. 

Rely-a-Bell Burglar & Fire Alarm Co., Ltd., The Security Centre, 
54 Wilson Street, London, E.C.2. 











SCOTLAND YARD ADVISES 


Protect yourself this way— 


“Irregular patrols faithfully carried out '""— that is the advice of Scotland Yard on 
the way to protect your premises. That is why many famous firms rely on the — 





WATCHMAN’S CLOCK 


With it you can see immediately from the 
pattern of records, whether or not the 
Watchman is varying his route, setting off 
at different times, hurrying through his 
rounds or doing the job faithfully and well. 


Special Blick features include 8-day clock 
movement and record chart; unlimited 
check points; record book enabling you to 
see at a glance whether your orders have 
been obeyed. 





The Admiralty, Barclays Bank, Ford Motor Co. and I.C.1I. all use 
Blick. Write today for free |2-page booklet describing the unique 
Blick System for protection against fire and theft. 


BLICK TIME RECORDERS LTD. 


96 100 ALDERSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.!. 
MONarch 6256. 








EMOS 
FIRE PROTECTION 


Fire Extinguishers and 
Refills 


Water/CO,, Foam, Dry 
Powder, Soda-acid 


C.T.C. and CO: Gas type 
for Electrical Fire Risks 
Hydraulic Hose Reels 


Canvas Hose, Hydrant 
Valves and Gunmetal 
Fittings 

All Extinguishers made to Fire 
Insurance Specification 


JOHN HINDLE (EXTINGUISHERS) LTD. 


Fire Protection Engineers 


197 CHAPEL STREET, SALFORD, 3 
MANCHESTER 


BLAckfriars 





Telephone: 4190 
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IS YOUR TURN NEXT? 


Grab attacks are increasing .. . 


Will a member of your staff face brutal 
assault while conveying your organisation's 
wages, takings or valuables? It need not 
happen. The new police-recommended Sec- 
urity Alarm Case will protect your staff from 
injury, protect your money and provide a 
formidable deterrent against attack. This 
remarkable case is just one of the many new 
security aids that are available from Security 
Products Limited. Write teday for full details. 
Free Security Advice Bureau 

By this completely free service you can have ‘ 
your security thoroughly tested and be advised 
accordingly. Just ring LANgham 4746. 
SECURITY PRODUCTS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
44 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1 
Telephone : LANgham 4746 (3 lines) 


Police-recommended 
Security Alarm Case 


marked * alarm case. 





For free illustrated brochure. 
simply send in your letterhead 








Two books specially written for the 


Police Officer 
to fit the tunic pocket 


ELEMENTS OF 
LOCAL AND CENTRAL 
GOVERNMENT 


by J. Conlin 


Police Officers studying this subject for the Civil 
Service Commission Police Promotion Examina- 
tions have often been handicapped because the 
details as they affect police administration were not 
readily available. Inspector Conlin’s clear and 
interesting book will remedy that defect. 
6s. net 


A GUIDE TO 
PUNCTUATION 


by C. E. Mounsey 


This book by a retired police officer gives directions 

on the correct use of the stops and marks of 

punctuation. Ample illustration of each isprovided in 

extracts from imaginary but credible police reports. 
5s. net 


CASSELL & CO. LTD 


Educational Department 
35 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1 
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The 


SECURITY 
GAZETTE 


is now an International Police & Fire 


Magazine, with readers in Britain, 


Canada, South Africa, Australia and 
S.E. Asia. 


Indispensable reading for 
Security Officers, 
Crime Prevention and Fire Precaution 
Departments, Bankers and 
Insurance Officials 


Officially supported by the 
Industrial Police Association 





The Security Gazette may be ordered 

on a 3 month, 6 month or 1 year 

subscription basis, either direct from 

the publishers or through newsagents 
in the usual way. 


PRICE £1 9s. post free per annum 
or 2s. 5d. per copy post free 











THE SECURITY GAZETTE 


5/6 CLEMENT’S INN, LONDON W.C.2 
Phone: CHAncery 5774/5 
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Constant vigil... 


© against BURGLARY and FIRE 


The protection of buildings and property is a great 
problem if the risks of burglary and fire are to be 
reduced to the absolute minimum. The service that 
SECURICOR provides, with the establishment of 
SECURITY GUARDS at banks, factories, offices, 
warehouses, etc., gives the maximum protection 
against these increasing menaces to _ industrial 


property. 


Securicor Headquarters— Tt ig estimated that SECURICOR 


Here in the Central Room 
of Old Sw House, e 4 

devcmmaeti e-4g is responsible for £600,000,000 
Inspectors keep in 
constant touch with all 
Security Guards out on worth of property. To carry out 
their assignments. 


Over 300 calls an hour. 


this task over 600 Security Guards 


8 


Motor Patrols constantly 


visit guards at the sites. are permanently employed. 


&. Beer 
7 "aman 


Other Security Services in- ’ a 
clude advice and reports on *% Advisory & Investigation 
all matters concerning Service 

security and any necessary 


~ S ; : I rity Guar 
investigation work is carried ¥ Internal Security ds 


out by expert staff. A com- *% Patrol Service 
prehensive report on services . 
available will be sent on 4% Telecontact Service 
request. 






Securicor H.Q. at night 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS { j 
l, 
The Marquess of Willingdon, 





F.INST.D. (Chairman). 
Colonel R. D. Sherbrooke- ps os ad . e 

Walker, T.D., D.L., F.C.A. Security Specialists since 1935 
R. D. Godfrey, F.1NST.D i 

(Managing Director). 


—_———-" the largest organisation 
H y F. Tiarks. ° . . 
John A. Hill, 7.0. F.C.A. for security guards and security advice 


Major Sir Philip Margetson, 
K.C.V.O., M.C. 
G. H. W. Selby-Lowndes, Securicor Ltd * Old Swan House * 17 Chelsea Embankment ° London, S.W.3 


-F. Yates, F Telephone: FLAxman 483! (22 lines) 


G. F. Yates, F.INST.D. 
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to all aspects of industrial, 


commercial, and personal security. 
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Editorial 


The Police and the Banks 


A REPORT on page 308 of this issue gives some details 

of the chief banks’ reactions to an idea put forward 
in the Gazette a short time ago by the Chief Constable 
of Buckinghamshire. Brigadier Cheney suggested that 
the banks could take a more positive line in publicising 
among their customers safer methods of transporting 
cash to and from their branches, and, for instance, he 
would like to see publicity literature on the counters to 
reinforce the advice spread abroad by Forces themselves. 
But the banks are taking a very cautious attitude to his 
plan. They dislike the idea of publishing their own 
material on the subject, though it would appear from 
the guarded statements made that certain banks would 
not be averse to making police literature available. 
Even then, present policy rests on the traditional principle 
that it is the responsibility of the customer to ask for 
advice rather than have it put to him. 

This view, it might be thought, hardly befits a banking 
movement which can develop such imaginative proced- 
ures for the attraction of business. In this month’s 
Crime Review a number of incidents are reported which 
demonstrate how simply street thieves can make success- 
ful hauls from customers who have not taken proper 
precautions. Some are glaring examples. But the 
damage done is not confined to the loss of the cash 
itself. It goes far beyond—to a toss of public confidence 
in the powers of law and order. People rarely blame 
themselves: they seek to place responsibility elsewhere. 
In turn, the situation encourages bandits to repeat their 
feats and brings in imitators. 

Teaching crime prevention to the public is recognised 
to be a long term business. Its dividends accumulate 
gradually though progressively. Yet no campaign can 
succeed unless it commands the wholehearted support 
of the community and the particular co-operation of 
influential commercial sections of our public life. In this 
specialised field of prevention the banks could assist 
with solid prospects of doing good. Whereas police 
publicity is necessarily spread over the public as a whole, 
bank publicity would be directed specifically at the 
individuals and firms who carry cash, that is, the people 
in danger. Nor need the method be at all out of keeping 
with a bank’s dignity. A reminder of suitable precautions 
slipped in with the monthly statement or a notice 
inviting inquiries about security measures would not in 
any way promote the feeling that doing business with 
a bank is a hazardous affair. On the contrary, they 
would bring home to the customer the realistic fact that 
looking after his property is fundamentally his own 
responsibility—but also one in which the bank takes a 
beneficial interest. 

Much, of course, hinges on the banks’ feelings that 
their security duties cease at their doors. With attention 
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concentrated so greatly on the underworld’s run of 
attacks against bank strongrooms and safes, the banks 
cannot be condemned if they think they have quite 
enough on their hands. Yet the point that security is 
indivisable cannot be escaped. Any help openly given 
to the police in preventing crime would be not only an 
illustration of good public relations but also a means to 
lessening the general burden on the police. The banks, 
it should be recognised, are always on the search for 
improvements in their own security systems, though 
outside advice tends to percolate slowly. (The Gazette 
was glad to see that its recommendation nine months 
ago of a night and holiday patrol system for banks 
successfully stopped a raid on a Midland branch at 
Spitalfields on 3rd August as reported within.) Where 
perhaps they retain a too conservative view is in not 
accepting that bank security is only one facet of the 
community’s security. Their premises have been largely 
immune from attack in the past because the nation as 
a whole built up strong defences against crime. Now 
that our society is threatened by an unparalleled crime 
situation, the banks are suffering in proportion. Surely, 
therefore, judged only as a matter of self-interest, it 
behoves them to do all they can to integrate themselves 
into the crime prevention movement. 


An Invitation 


A remarkable statement was recently made to the 
Press by a provincial stationmaster after his station had 
been endangered by fire. Fortunately, he pointed out, 
the premises had been saved before any damage was 
done to the office where the safe contained a large 
amount of money representing the station’s takings! 
So far as we know, no thief took up the hint. But this 
remark, no doubt passed quite unwittingly, indicates the 
deplorable lack of attention to elementary security so 
common in industry. 

It is a point for attention by crime prevention sections. 
The campaign during the war to persuade people to 
keep their lips sealed on what they heard and saw was 
considered to have produced good results. A similar 
approach on the theme of keeping quiet about one’s 
wealth ought to be included in prevention publicity at 
the moment. Security officers also could turn this 
incident to their advantage. There is considerable scope 
for the use of warning notices inside factories to foster 
a proper frame of mind among workers and, if suitably 
worded and designed, they would play their part in 
maintaining co-operative relations between the security 
staff and employees. It is to be hoped meanwhile that 
the British Transport Commission authorities have taken 
steps to stop this kind of leak. 
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Australian Airline Security 


Vital Duties in Protecting Life and Property 


By Gordon S. Fraser 


An important development since 1945 
has been the growth of airline security 
organisations which are responsible for 
a wide range of protection and investiga- 
tion at both national and international 
level. Mr. Gordon S. Fraser is Super- 
intendent of Security for Qantas, 
Australia’s Overseas Airline, and in 
this article he reviews his section’s 
activities with some interesting notes on 
cases. 


N the 1920s and early 30s ample 

protection of an aeroplane over- 
night at Australian airfields usually 
was achieved by throwing ropes over 
it and pegging it to the ground. The 
pilot then went about his business 
and found his aeroplane waiting for 
him in the same spot in the morning. 
The Second World War, however, 
brought about rapid expansion in 
the size and utilisation of aircraft, 
and commercial operators became 
equipped with aeroplanes which 
carried substantial payloads of pas- 
sengers, mails, and freight. In the 
period 1945-48 the main world airline 
operators thus found it necessary to 
provide their own Security Organisa- 
tions to safeguard their aircraft and 
loads, not only at their own home 
bases, but also at the various airports 
through which they operated. 


Appointments from Police 


Apart from the provision of reli- 
able guards at the respective points, 
competent investigation also became 
necessary in cases of substantial 
pillage of air freight. For instance, 
if a package of diamonds forwarded 
by air either as mail or cargo from 
Brussels to a jeweller in Sydney failed 
to outturn from the aircraft or 
mailbag on arrival at Sydney, the 
procedure was to report the offence 
to the local police who would 
eventually notify police forces at the 
other ports of call of the flight. 
Invariably each police force would 
prove to its own satisfaction that the 
offence did not occur at its particular 
station and from a perusal of the 
files of paper the loss could not have 
occurred at all. 
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Loading air freight at Sydney Airport under the supervision of a purser. 


The assumption that “ gremlins ” 
removed the precious cargo in flight 
could hardly be accepted, and it can 
be appreciated why the airlines were 
forced to institute their own inde- 
pendent investigations. The larger 
operators appointed to control their 
respective security organisations a 
former member of a_ recognised 
police or security force in the country 
concerned. B.O.A.C. appointed a 
Detective Superintendent from Scot- 
land Yard, Trans-World an F.B.I. 
official, Qantas a New South Wales 
police officer, K.L.M. a Dutch 
security expert, and so on. 


Cargo and Mail Thefts 


Over the past 10 years the chiefs 
of airline security organisations have 
established and maintained a mutual 
co-operative working arrangement 
irrespective of their companies’ com- 
mercial competition and have held 
regular meetings in various parts of 
the world, including London, 
Amsterdam, Sydney, Paris, New 
York, and Brussels. Discussion on 
the various difficulties experienced 
by the individual operators has 
frequently shown a common trouble 
point and concentrated effort at the 


particular station has resulted in the 
apprehension of offenders. To 
appreciate the problem, it must be 
understood that registered airmails 
and what are referred to as “ precious 
cargoes” almost invariably contain 
small but extremely valuable items 
which are marketable without diffi- 
culty anywhere. Cargoes and air- 
mails emanating from Switzerland, 
for instance, contain a high percen- 
tage of watches and watch move- 
ments. It is also not unusual 
business to carry as much as six or 
seven tons of gold bullion in an 
aircraft from any point where the 
world market value of gold decreases 
to a point where the market has 
appreciated. Australia is a gold- 
mining country and the gold pro- 
duced is exported sometimes to 
Switzerland and on other occasions 
to the Far East. Qantas has handled 
21 tons of bullion in one week-end. 
A case is on record in which the 
crew of a Far Eastern airliner 
carrying gold bullion was held up 
by gunmen travelling as passengers 
who forced the aircraft into an 
unscheduled landing strip where 
ground accomplices were organised 
to make off with the bullion. 
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Crew Smuggling 

Suppression of smuggling by air 
crew members is an essential part of 
airline security. A pilot who has 
gold bars in a cut-down woman’s 
corset around his waist (as was found 
leaving Sydney Airport on one 
occasion) cannot have his mind fully 
on his job. His mind must wander 
from his instruments to such worries 
as to whether he can trust the people 
with whom he is dealing, whether a 
Customs Officer with whom he is 
friendly will be on duty, and so on. 
Further, from the airlines’ point of 
view, he causes much inconvenience 
should he be arrested at an overseas 


port. For example, if he were 
arrested by Customs at perhaps 
Djakarta, the airline operator is 


placed in the invidious position that 
an airliner with maybe 100 urgent 
travellers aboard is stranded until 
such time as another pilot can be sent 
to the station, and the necessary 
legal processes for release of the 
offending aircraft have been handled. 
It is said that airmen have smuggled 
internationally since the first flight 
from country to country took place, 
and the rewards can be such that the 
risk is considered perhaps worth- 
while, particularly as very few Cus- 
toms Acts provide for a direct gaol 
penalty in lieu of a fine. The crew 
man is fully aware that the principals 
for whom he is acting will pay any 
fine imposed. Fortunately, in 
Australia we have little trouble, as 
senior aircrew speedily deal with any 
‘“* renegade ” brought to their notice. 
V.LP. Flights 

Stringent security coverage is 
lecessary over international aircraft 
carrying Royalty or political person- 
ages. The most recent lesson to air- 
lines was the destruction by time- 
bomb of an Air India Constellation 
aircraft carrying representatives of a 
particular Government from Hong 
Kong to Djakarta to attend an inter- 
national conference at Bandoeng. 
All lives were lost. Proof of bombing 
was established from wreckage 
recovered. 

Qantas does not operate frequent 
V.L.P. flights, as Australia is a little 
out-of-the-way. But recent ones 
include part of the flight to Australia 
and return to England of Her 
Majesty the Queen Mother, the 
carriage to and from Australia of 
the Prime Ministers of the Philip- 
pines and of South Vietnam, and at 
the time of writing I have just 
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returned to Sydney with the special 
flight carrying H.R.H. Princess Alex- 
andra of Kent and her party from 
Vancouver to Canberra. 
Fire Protection 

Fire Protection is an important 
part of protective duties, and the 
Qantas Security Organisation is re- 
sponsible for the provision of ade- 
quate ground fire protection through- 
out the company’s routes. This side 
is handled by Fire Officer Harry H. 
Miller, formerly well-known in the 
Liverpool and Shanghai _ Fire 
Brigades. All security staff are 
thoroughly trained in modern fire 
fighting methods, and hangar and 
workshop staff are drilled in emer- 
gency procedures 

Qantas Organisation 

Qantas (which stands for Queens- 
land and Northern Territory Aerial 
Services) is owned entirely by the 
Australian Government and is the 
sole Australian overseas operator. 
Its staff number over 6,000 and the 
company is represented around the 
world. The Security Superin.endent is 
responsible only to the top manage- 
ment for “the organisation and 
control of matters affecting the 
company’s security ”. Guarding and 
investigation staff are under the 
control of Mr. J. V. Ramus, who 
formerly was the Chief Superintend- 
ent of the N.S.W. Criminal Investiga- 
tion Branch. There are approxi- 
mately 34 security staff members in 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Darwin, 
and they consist mainly of men with 
past experience in similar fields. 
They include former Australian 
police, a Birmingham policeman, a 
British Army regimental sergeant, a 
Mediterranean small ship’s officer, 
and R.A.A.F. and Naval personnel. 
These men are mainly utilised in 
Sydney, but travel to various parts 
of the world as required. The 
company has about £40,000,000 
worth of assets to be safeguarded 
and the present building programme 
in Sydney involves approximately 
£10,000,000 expenditure. New 
hangars are being equipped with 
deluge systems supplied by a leading 
English manufacturer, whilst other 
new buildings are fitted with up-to- 
date fire and burglary protection 
systems supplied by local 
representatives of world-wide com- 
panies in this field. This organisa- 
tion is essential for the many 
aircraft services handled, which in- 
clude daily (at least) to and from 


London, daily to New Guinea, four 
times per week to the United States, 
twice to Tokio and Hong Kong and 
weekly to Johannesburg and Van- 
couver. A daily service to and from 
New Zealand is handled for Tasman 
Empire Airways, Ltd., and Qantas 
also handles in Australia many 
services of other international opera- 
tors. 

SOME INTERESTING CASES 

The airline security field is an ever 
changing one with seldom a dull 
moment. The following little cases 
may be of interest: 
Sabotage 

In 1949 a Catalina Flying Boat 
moored in Sydney Harbour blew up 
at its moorings in the early hours of 
the morning. The wreckage was 
recovered from the harbour bed and 
amongst it was found an extra- 
ordinary “ time-bomb” device. It 
consisted of a piece of board from 
a fruit case to which was attached an 
alarm clock, a booster coil from an 
old model Ford car, and a battery. 
Two wires‘at the top of the booster 
coil were so arranged that they threw 
a spark across the gap when the 
metal winder of the alarm clock 
unwound with the ringing of the 
alarm and made contact with a bare 
wire set behind the clock for that 
purpose. Subsequent investigation 
showed that the fuel gauges inside 
the aircraft had been smashed, thus 
creating a vapourised high octane 
mixture in the cabin for ignition 
when the spark was set off. The 
motive in this case was allegedly 
damage to the business of an opposi- 
tion operator on a small island run 
served only by Catalinas. 


Crew Trading 


A complaint was received from a 
supplier of tropical fish to the 
Australian market that he was being 
undercut by a competitor. He 
contended that the main outlay in 
the importation of expensive fish was 
in the dead-weight of water required 
to carry them and also in the 
substantial loss by death owing to 
lack of oxygen in sealed containers 
during the journey. His suggestion 
was that crew members were hand- 
ling his opposition’s consignments, 
first, to be able to bring them into 
the country without his own high 
freight cost, and secondly to be in a 
position to allow air into the fish 
every few hours giving less mortality. 
Investigations revealed that, in fact, 
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certain crew members were acting as 
agents and were personally picking 
up as “ crew baggage for cabin” at 
Colombo and other points cartons 
of fish and supervising their journey, 
opening the plastic water-bags from 
time to time during flight. 


Smuggling 

Recently two brief cases were 
found in the Customs Office at 
Sydney Airport when passengers had 
been cleared off an overseas airliner. 
Customs Officers looked inside them 
and saw that each contained purely 
magazines, a towel, and a bottle of 
whisky. These were cleared and 
handed over to an airline Traffic 
Officer for inquiries to locate the 
owner. On the way to the airline 
office the Traffic Officer was im- 
pressed by their weight and com- 
municated with the company’s secur- 
ity staff. Ten bars of gold weighing 
a total of 321.5 ozs. were found to be 


Personalia 


ROOTES’ NEW 
SECURITY CHIEF 





Mr. R. W. Taylor, who retired on 
7th August as Detective-Superin- 
tendent in charge of Coventry C.I.D., 
has been appointed Chief Officer of 
the Works Police at Humber, Ltd., 
Coventry. 

He is responsible for the policing 
and security of the Coventry factories 
at Stoke and Ryton-on-Dunsmore. 
In addition, Mr. Taylor will advise 
on security to the Coventry and 
Birmingham factories of Singer 
Motors, Ltd., and to the Birmingham 
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sewn in false bottoms of the cases. 
Inquiries suggested that the bags had 
been abandoned on the aircraft by 
two passengers who disembarked 
unexpectedly at Karachi after receiv- 
ing some message there. Whilst the 
gold was not destined for Australia, 
it was never claimed and _ has 
reverted to the consolidated revenue 
of the Commonwealth. 


Cargo Substitution 


It is very necessary when valuable 
items are stolen from an air cargo 
package, irrespective of how neatly 
the theft was carried out, for the 
weight to be made approximately 
that of the original manifested weight 
of the package; if not, some alert 
airline Officer will immediately notice 
the difference. Many and varied 
items have turned up in lieu of cargo. 
Torch batteries substituted for 
watches were traced by perforated 
numbers on the sides from the 


factory of Rootes Motors (Parts), 
Ltd., together with the storage at 
Silverstone. 

Mr. Taylor has served 30 years in 
the Coventry Force and transferred 
to the C.I.D. in 1936. He became 
superintendent in September, 1953. 
He was a regular soldier for three 
years in the Coldtream Guards. 

Mr. Taylor holds the Police Long 
Service and Good Conduct Medals 
and gained seven commendations 
from his Chief Constable. 


M.B.E. Award 
Mr. J. W. H. Strange, Chief Officer 
of the County of Flint Fire Service, 
was appointed M.B.E. in the recent 
Queen’s Birthday Honours List. We 
regret Mr. Strange’s award was 


omitted by error from our publica- 
tion of the list. 


GLASGOW 
PROMOTIONS 


Following the retirement of Chief 
Superintendent James Matheson of 
the Marine Division of Glasgow City 
Police Force on 3lst August, the 
following changes have been made 
with effect from Ist September: 

Superintendent Grade I James 

Madill of the Central Division 
became Chief Superintendent, 
Marine Division. 


manufacturer in Indonesia to a 
wholesale house in Singapore and 
subsequently to the point of theft. 
A jar of sand and gravel in another 
consignment showed on analytical 
tests bones of a certain fish found 
only in waters east of the Mediter- 
ranean, and also traces of beetle-nut 
spittle. This information was suffici- 
ent to identify the trouble station. 
Recently a consignment of watches 
from Frankfurt outturned in Sydney 
with a common house brick in place 
of watches; the local technical 
experts were able to identify it as of 
German manufacture, establishing 
that the theft took place before the 
consignment was placed on board at 
Frankfurt. 

These items will show the range 
and character of responsibility car- 
ried by an airline’s security organisa- 
tion, and will indicate how security 
precautions have grown in the past 
two decades. 





Superintendent Grade II William 
A. White, Marine Division, has 
been promoted Superintendent 
Grade I, Central Division. 

Chief Inspector Arthur W. G. 
Vance, Maryhill Division, is 
promoted Superintendent Grade 
II, Marine Division. 





McAlpine Security 


New recruit to the security force 
of the Sir Robert McAlpine Building 
Group is Detective Sergeant Herbert 
Bird, who retires from the Metro- 
politan Police Force next month. 
Aged 46, Mr. Bird has had a long 
career of C.I.D. work in the East 
End of London. As _ recently 
reported, ex-Detective Superintend- 
ent Herbert Hannam has now taken 
charge of security for this important 
firm. 





Caithness Chief’s Distinction 


Caithness police committee 
decided at a recent meeting to 
recommend to the Scottish Home 
Department the award of the police 
Long Service and Good Conduct 
Medal to the Chief Constable, Mr. 
J. W. Georgeson, who has completed 
over 23 years’ service in the force. 
A native of Shetland, Mr. Georgeson 
served as a constable and later as 
a sergeant before being appointed 
Chief Constable a few years ago. 
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ANALYSIS OF 1958 NATIONAL CRIME 
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Indictable Offences: persons of all ages found guilty. 
Based on 1938 as 100, this graph shows the trend of crime 
in the last 20 years. 
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Indictable Offences known to Police: the steady increase 
in violence against the person since 1938 is revealed in this 
graph. 





BIG RISE IN ROBBERY AND BREAKING 


Disturbing Juvenile Contribution 


SERIOUS feature of the 
Criminal Statistics for 1958 for 
England and Wales,* and also 
presented to Parliament by Mr. R. A. 
Butler, was the big increase in. the 
figures relating to robbery and 
breaking and entering. The percent- 
age rise over 1957 for robbery was 
42 per cent; that for breaking and 
entering was 25 per cent. 

Crime as a whole reached a‘ new 
peak in 1958. There was a total of 
626,509 indictable offences against 
545,562 for 1957, a rise of 15 per 
cent. In 1938, as another basis of 
comparison, the total was 283,220. 
The previous peak figure was in 1951, 
when 524,506 indictable offences 
were recorded. 


The number of offences cleared up 
was 285,462 against 257,320 in 1957. 
But the percentage declined from 
47.2 in 1957 to 45.6. In 1938 it was 
50.1. 


The growth of crime among 
juveniles forms a disturbing aspect 
of these statistics. In 1958 the 
number of persons found guilty of 
indictable offences was 146,714, and 
the breakdown is given in _ the 
table alongside. The rise in men 
between 14 and 21 and young women 
should be noted. 


* Criminal Statistics, England & Wales 
1958, H.M.S.O.: 8s. 
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Breaking and Entering 

The figures for breaking and enter- 
ing show a remarkable jump from 
105,042 in 1957 to 131,132 in 1958. 
In 1938 they were 49,184. A previous 
peak of 112,665 in 1948 was followed 
by a general decline with a reversal 
of the trend in the last three years. 
It is noteworthy that the biggest 
percentage rise is in the 17-21 age 
group. 

A breakdown shows shopbreaking 
was the biggest section with 58,513; 
housebreaking came next with 
36,271. There were 4,528 cases of 
burglary and 20,431 cases of entering 
with intent to commit a felony. 


Receiving 
The 1958 figure for receiving was 
10,002, which approximates very 
closely to the previous record figure 
of 10,132 recorded in 1945. 


Larceny 

Numerically larceny makes up the 
highest section with 409,338 cases, 
the highest recorded. 60 per cent of 
offences come in this category. The 
previous peak was in 1957, with 
360,985 cases. 

Thefts of motor vehicles reached 
9,823 against 7,518 the previous 
year. 


Violence Against the Person 


This section also shows a rise—to 
12,137 against 10,960 for 1957. 
There has been a general continuing 
increase in these figures since 1946, 
when they stood at 4,062, as is shown 
in the graph for the past 20 years at 
the top of the page. 


Arson 


There were 722 cases of arson, of 
which 481 were cleared up. 











Males Females 
Age Group = . a iad aac 
Variation Variation 
1957 1958 per cent. | 1957 1958 | per cent. 
Age 8 and under 14 23,697 26,050 + 10 1,580 2,033 + 29 
Age 14 and under 17 | 18,149 | 21,628 + 19 1,681 2,064 + 23 
Age 17 and under 21 16,962 | 21,322 + 26 2,059 2,461 + 20 
Age 21 and under 30 | 24,964 | 27,499 + 10 2,498 | 2,975 + 19 
Age 30 and over 32,156 | 32,835 + 2 7,174 | 7,847 + 9 
Total . | 115,928 | 129,334 + 12 | 14,992 | 17,380 + 16 
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EUROPEAN SECURITY 
DEVELOPMENTS 


A report on the recent security conference in Sweden covering 








Mr. R. D. Godfrey 


OME topical details were given in a previous issue of 

the Security Gazette of the 25th anniversary meeting 
of the International League of Security Organisations 
in Sweden from 9th to 12th June, which I attended as 
Managing Director of Securicor, Ltd. Readers may now 
be interested to have this fuller report as much of the 
discussion centred on problems which we face in this 
country. 

The main object of the International League, which 
has a membership of 11 countries, is two-fold. First, 
and most important, is the pooling of knowledge 
between member firms of the different countries con- 
cerned, as is Securicor, entirely with'security. By pooling 
this knowledge, particularly on technical matters, the 
second object is achieved—the increasing of efficiency 
in each member firm in the performance of its difficult 
tasks. There is a third aspect, which is the promotion of 
good fellowship between the member firms of the 
countries represented; it is felt that this aspect is not one 
to be disregarded, and it is most certainly kept to the 
fore. 

Atomic Energy Plant Protection 

The conference opened in Malmé, in the south of 
Sweden, with the first day spent in discussion. Particu- 
larly interesting was a talk given by Mr. Bednarz, a 
director of Pinkerton’s, who had travelled from New 
York to attend. He stressed in his address the vital 
importance of security planning when a factory is being 
built. I feel very strongly that Mr. Bednarz is quite 
correct and that too often, particularly in England, 
large office buildings or factories are planned and built 
without sufficient forethought for the ever growing 
problem of security against fire, theft, and flood. Too 
often, the planning and various stages of construction 
are completed and only then is it found that alterations 
have to be made to cover the security aspect. If the 
security plans were made at the start, much expense 
would undoubtedly be saved but, of course, architects 
are unlikely to be experts on security. To achieve the 
real object, therefore, security advice should be taken 
from experts at the start, and not the finish, of a project. 

Another delegate stressed the same thing. He was Mr. 
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in particular 

* precautions in new buildings 
* insurance rebates 

* remote control protection. 


By R. D. Godfrey 


Stenbeck, a director of Forenade Vakt, a large company 
in the south of Sweden, who gave a valuable talk on the 
development of the planning of the security of an atomic 
energy plant, step by step as the plant was being erected. 
Having been given at the start, and not at the finish, the 
responsibility for security measures, the firm in question 
made absolutely certain that there was a clause in its 
contract stating that all security guards used at this 
plant should receive the special training required for 
the particular risks involved, which were, of course, 
over and above the usual security risks that exist in 
normal factories or offices. If ever there was a perfect 
example of security planning, developed stage by stage, 
this was it, 
Insurance Discounts 


Another matter of great interest to the members of 
the League was brought out in a talk on insurance given 
by Mr. Bramsen of Forenade Vagtsalskaber of Denmark. 
He stated that in his country, when a security guard 
from his firm was employed, insurance companies were 
prepared to give up to 15 per cent discount on premiums 
for policies against fire risks. This is a concession which 
is not given in England, and it has never been understood 
by me why the insurance world in this country does not 
look with similar favour on industry when it goes out 
of its way, by the employment of alert security guards, 
to take proper steps to help in the prevention of fire risks 
in their factories. There is, I believe, a feeling that fires 
can often be caused by the carelessness of a night watch- 
man, especially from the risks that result if he smokes. 
It is also, I believe, a fact that the Fire Offices’ Com- 
mittee do not recommend a reduction in premiums as 
the result of employing even a good security guard. 
This is difficult to understand, particularly in view of the 
fact that Securicor, for example, on the vast amount of 
property it covers, prevents a great many fires. Although 
statistics are difficult to establish and may often be 
misleading, it is reckoned by us that at least one, and 
probably two, major fires a week are prevented on the 
premises we guard. 

There is no question that there is nothing worse than 
a night watchman who is careless and negligent in his 
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duties, but a security guard who is well-trained, con- 
trolled, and disciplined, must surely be one of the 


greatest deterrents to fire risks that there is. I would 
personally like to feel that the insurance world might 
consider giving more help in this respect to the many 
companies who really take security against fire, theft, and 
flood, very seriously, and follow definite steps to do all 
in their power to prevent such disasters. The essential 
thing in fire prevention is acknowledged to be the 
discovery of a fire in its early stages when it can be 
quickly coped with by that most efficient force, the local 
fire brigade. 
A ** Listening Post ”’ 

“The ever-growing technical progress will force 
mankind, whether we wish it or not, into a new era. 
I deliberately say ‘force’, not because we are slaves 
of technology, but because we are already on the verge 
of this new era, and we have no alternative but to follow 
this great trend. 

‘“*In various sectors of industry and also in modern 
offices, several devices have already with great success 
relieved men of routine work partly or even completely. 
The job of the night watchman, apart from small 
improvements, has remained unchanged for the last 50 
years.” 

These were the opening remarks of a fascinating 
speech given by Mr. Kuhn of Securitas, Ltd.,of Switzer- 
land. In this talk, he discussed a new invention of his 
own known as the “ Listening Post”’. He stressed that 
modern inventions could at times indeed replace the 
night watchman, but they should always be closely 
studied for use in conjunction with an efficient security 
guard. 

Mr. Kuhn pointed out that by his own invention a 
factory could be watched by “remote control”. He 
took as example a factory that might be anything up to 
50 miles away from the headquarters of a security 
organisation. It might be impossible, he said, for that 
particular factory to employ the full-time services of 

a security guard, either because they could not afford it, 
or because it was outside the possibilities of the security 
organisation concerned to supply a guard at such great 
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The scene in the Golden Hall of the 
Stockholm Town Hall at the final 
session of the Conference. The firms’ 
uniformed representatives stand behind 
the delegates with the flags of their 
countries and banners of their firms. 


distance from its own headquarters. He stated, however, 
that by using his invention, which was now under test, 
the headquarters of the security firm could keep a check 
on the factory premises from a very great distance 
without moving from their offices. 


Fifty Mile Control 


The device concerned can carry out four different 
kinds of checks on a factory many miles away so that 
the headquarters of the security organisation would 
know if anything was wrong and would be able to 
report the fact at once either to the police or the fire 
brigade in the nearest vicinity to the site, and could also 
alert a representative of the firm that something was 
wrong at his factory. The whole system would be used 
on the public telephone so that no private lines would be 
required. 

The four different kinds of checks that could be made 
are as follows: 

(a) Listening check of the building, particularly offices. 

(6) Checking that machinery, if left running on pur- 
pose, was still running. 

(c) Checking whether aii doors, and this could also 
refer to windows, were properly closed. 

(d) Checking of main switches that they had been 
turned off or not, if they are supposed to be 
turned off when the factory is closed for the night 
or the week-end. 

Check points are connected with standard telephone 
cables to a transmitter. This is connected over a time 
switch to a standard telephone set. The time switch 
connects the transmitter automatically each evening to 
the telephone set. The check points consist of small 
microphones with transistorised preamplifiers or of 
sound generators. The transmitter connects for a certain 
time the microphones or the sound generators, and 
transmits the actual position to the control room of the 
security organisation by means of signals over the 
telephone. 

To describe this complicated invention in detail 
would be out of place here, but from the demonstration 
given to us, it was apparent that the Control Room of 
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the security organisation could easily and quickly 
determine at various times, as often as needed during the 
night and weekends, whether the four points mentioned 
above were in proper order, and it would even be possible 
to listen to movements in the factory 50 miles away. 

A tape recording, made as an example, was played 
back to the assembled delegates. On it we heard noises 
from the offices and even the ticking of a clock. We 
were assured that these noises were, in fact, 50 miles 
away from the headquarters of the security firm. We 
then heard on the tape recorder the slight noise of a car 
going past the factory; the signal that the main switch 
had been turned off; and the noise of the machinery 
working normally, and we also got the signal that the 
doors of the factory were properly secured. 

This, to say the least, is a remarkable invention. 
Tests are now being carried out in Switzerland, and after 
their completion, | understand that the ** Listening Post ” 
will be put on the market. 


Dog Handling Principles 

After the opening day at Malm6, the delegates moved 
by car to Stockholm, 400 miles away. On the way, we 
stopped at the Swedish Match Company at Jénképing, 
and also at the Hults Axe Factory at Linképing. In the 
grounds of the latter, a demonstration of Alsatian dog 
handling was given by security guards of Stadernas Vakt, 
the Swedish security company in Stockholm. This 
demonstration lasted nearly two hours and was extremely 
good. It was particularly interesting to note that each 
dog in the firm of Staédernas Vakt is handled by no less 
than three different men, and the dogs do not necessarily 
live with their handlers for that reason. They may live in 
kennels. One-has always heard that Alsatian dogs should 
only be handled by one man and that, I understand, is the 
normal practice in this country, particularly where police 
dogs are concerned. Stadernas Vakt argues that, for a 
business enterprise which uses dogs on security work, 
it would be most uneconomic if each dog were handled 
only by one man. For example, if a man were sick, his 
dog would be out of action as well. ‘ghis is an interesting 
point, but there is no question that the Swedish firm does 
manage to produce extremely efficient dogs and handlers 
through its principle. 


Inventions and Training 


The conference finished in Stockholm on 12th June 
with a meeting in the Golden Hall—of Nobel Prize 
repute—in the Town Hall. Apart from the delegates 
who sat on a dais with the uniformed representatives of 
their firms behind them carrying the flags of their 
countries and the banners of their organisations, there 
were 500 people present. 

The findings and the decisions of the conference were 
finalised here, and amongst the decisions made were the 
following: (a) That a sub-committee of the League 
should be formed to examine, study, and inform all 
members of the latest developments in mechanical 
devices of any sort from any country, produced by other 
members. The committee’s job will be to study very 
carefully all new inventions and report their findings to 
the member firms, in other words, to direct a pooling of 
ideas and inventions. (6) That a sub-committee should 
be formed to consider the possibility of advising all 
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Don’t trust to luck! 


This charmer is poor protection against the 
ravages of fire or a determined burglar. But 
consider — is your protection a matter 
of luck, or are your fire and burglar alarms 
completely effective, efficient and trouble-free? 
Do they give an immediate and reliable 
warning if danger threatens your property? 


If not you can profit by writing to Gents’ of 
Leicester for details of their electric Fire and 
Burglar Alarms — installation of Gents’ 
equipment may even qualify for insurance 
rebates. Many thousands of organisations 
throughout the country don't “trust to luck’ — 
they have Gents’ alarms installed. 
N.B. Gents’ make equally good Watchman’s 
Clocks. Only a key is carried and the record 
made reveals at a glance whether all patrol points 
have been visited, and the exact time of visits. 


GENTS 


OF LEICESTER 





FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
BURGLAR ALARM SYSTEMS 
WATCHMAN’S CLOCK SYSTEMS 


Tick which information is required, pin to your letterhead 
and send to Gent & Co. Ltd., Faraday Works, Leicester. 























CRIME PREVENTION NEWS 





POLICE SHOULD EDUCATE CUSTOMERS 


The Banks’ Attitude on Crime Prevention 


** Security Gazette’’ Report 


ENQUIRIES to the leading banks 

by the Security Gazette show that 
there is a common attitude among 
Chief Inspectors that publicity on 
crime prevention directed to the 
public on methods of cash transport 
remains a matter for the police 
forces. 

It will be recalled that in a previous 
issue of the Gazette the Chief 
Constable of Bucks, Brigadier J. N. 
Cheney, put up the suggestion that 
the banks should include publicity 
material on crime prevention in the 
literature available on their counters 
for customers. This idea does not 
find favour among the banks, with 
one possible exception. Reaction to 
the idea varies between comment 
that such advice, i.e. on methods of 
collecting and transporting money, 
would be dangerous in that it would 
give valuable information to pros- 
pective criminals, and a statement, 
actually from the National Provincial 
Bank, that a request from the police 
to have notices available at branches 
would probably be permitted. 

In each case of course the bank 
head office emphasises its desire to 
co-operate with the police—within 
limits. For instance, Lloyds Bank 
is always prepared to encourage any 
general publicity on crime preven- 
tion, but considers that it is in no 
way the function of a bank to 
produce literature itself or to have it 
on the counters. The Bank feels that 
its staffs are already loaded with 
routine duties without having to take 
on more. 

Advice by Managers 

Barclays Bank, Martins Bank, the 
Midland Bank, and the Westminster 
Bank have common ground in 
preferring to have advice by local 
managers given to those who, in the 
manager’s opinion, require it or ask 
for it. ‘“* We are always there to give 
customers the benefit of our advice ” 
is a typical reaction. The Midland 
does not appear to believe that much 
good would actually come from 
having literature on view. Similarly 
the Westminster Bank does not 


consider that it is the function of a 
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bank to take the initiative on such a 
subject. Each bank, of course, points 
out that head offices are continually 
reminding Branch Managers of cur- 
rent developments in __ security 
measures, including references to 
modern methods of cash collection 
by customers. 

From these enquiries it seems, 
therefore, that the National Provin- 
cial Bank is prepared to go the 
furthest in following up Brigadier 
Cheney’s suggestion, but any action 
it were to take would be dependent 
on particular police requests and 
also on the circumstances where it is 
felt that such advice would be timely. 
Even so, the banks’ belief is that 
crime prevention remains a police 
responsibility on to which they have 
no desire to trespass. This means 
they consider that the education of 
bank customers in the taking of 
proper precautions is a matter for 
the police to develop, and that the 
preparation of publicity literature 
should emanate only from the police 
forces. 


See editorial comment. 


ATTITUDE TO SECURITY 


Following a series of raids on the 
Midland Bank during the week-end 
of 27th July and the public interest 
aroused in the subject of bank 
security by the apparent ease with 
which some modern criminals can 
defeat traditional methods of bank 
security, the banks provided more 
information than usual on their 
approach to security problems for 
general public reception. It does not 
appear, however, that the recent spate 
of bank raids has caused any funda- 
mental change in policy, with the 
exception of the Midland Bank’s 
successful institution of a patrol, 
reported on page 314. 

The banks remain determined not 
to expose any of their staffs to 
danger. This is one reason why they 
have so far been loth to protect their 
premises at night by patrols. It is 
felt that a gang of criminals could, 
in any case, easily put a night watch- 
man out of action. Against this 
point, it is known that certain 








banking quarters are considering the 
use of organised inspection systems, 
making use of the latest methods of 
alarm communication. 

Prime attention, from the banks’ 
point of view, is still to be given to 
ensuring the safety and strength of 
strong-rooms and safes. It is again 
pointed out that the cost of fitting 
alarms and other security devices to 
the number of branches throughout 
the country would be exceedingly 
high, so high indeed as to cause 
banks to prefer to take the risks as 
they stand at the moment. 


MANCHESTER’S 
JUVENILE SCHEME 


One interesting aspect of Man- 
chester City Police’s prevention plans 
is the new supervision scheme for 
juveniles who commit minor 
offences. ; 

It is now in operation, and under 
it inspectors, sergeants, and police- 
women in plain clothes will make 
regular calls over a period of about 
four months at the homes of juveniles 
who have been given a warning after 
committing offences instead of being 
brought before the juvenile court. 

The Chief Constable, Mr. J. A. 
McKay, has stated that the officers 
would offer advice and help to the 
parents, and keep an eye on the 
children concerned. He emphasised 
that the system would only apply to 
children who had committed minor 
offences. The idea was to try to 
prevent crime, and also to avoid the 
stigma of a conviction in the juvenile 
court in cases where a warning from 
the police and a period of super- 
vision were considered to be suffici- 
ent. 


WATCH FAIR 


The Rely-a-Bell Burglar & Fire 
Alarm Co., Ltd., will, as usual, be 
providing security for the forth- 
coming Sth International Watch and 
Jewellery Trade Fair at the Royal 
Albert Hall between 28th September 
and 2nd October. 

It is understood that the Multitone 
alarm truncheon distributed by the 
Rely-a-Bell Company is now in 
operation at Asprey’s, the London 
jewellers, where it is carried by the 
firm’s patrolmen. 

Rely-a-Bell exhibits are now on 
permanent show at the Building 
Centre, Store Street, Bloomsbury. 
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Technical Information 





FORMS OF 
SECURITY FAULTS 


A useful indication of the faults 
committed by managements and the 
success with which a security firm 
can supervise them comes from Night 
Security, Ltd.’s analysis for August. 

The firm’s guards reported, among 
others, the following important risks 
discovered: 47 ground and first floor 
windows left open: 32 front and 
back doors open or_ insecurely 
fastened; 12 defective locks; 38 cases 
of lights left burning. 








There were three instances of safes 
left open—one even containing 
£5,000, and the others confidential 
papers. At a firm of wholesale 
chemists the door to the dangerous 
drugs store had been left open. 


Night Security, Ltd.’s guards took 
action against six fires, seven cases 
of defective burglar alarms, and 20 
ty cases of false alarms caused by 
mechanical defects or the weather. 


Three incidents of roller shutters 
being left open raised suspicions of 
planned entries to the premises, and 
in the Park Royal area two examples 
of canteen premises found open in 
the same week required the strength- 
ening of guard patrols. 
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WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 
INSTALLED 


Two leading companies reported 
to have installed the Blick Time 
Recording Company’s watchman’s 
clocks are Rolls-Royce and the Bank 
of England Printing Works. This 
type of recording of patrol systems 
has also met with success in the West 
Indies, Ceylon, and Rhodesia. A 
reinforced pattern has been supplied 
to the Kenya and Tanganyika prison 
authorities—strengthened to meet 
the pressure exerted by keen African 
patrolmen! 


The clocks were recently exhibited 
at the British Trade Fair in Portugal. 


SECURITY 
CONSULTANTS 


New directors of the private 
investigation firm of Peter Chorley, 
Ltd., are Lt.-Col. L. E. O. T. Hart, 
O.B.E., and Mr. A. C. Duncan. 
Both are former members of the 
Special Air Service. Col. Hart is a 
qualified solicitor and Mr. Duncan 
is an insurance broker. With this 
background at the top, the firm is 
advising increasingly on industrial 
and general security schemes, which 





Security precautions formed a vital 
aspect of the visit of President 
Eisenhower to London. They were 
co-ordinated by Deputy Commander 
E. W. Jones, head of Scotland Yard’s 
Special Branch. This picture shows 
the President and the Prime Minister 
driving from London Airport with 
police and security guards in the back- 
ground. 





also include the benefits of lower 
insurance premiums. 


ANTI-BURGLAR DEVICE 


Based on the principles that house 
and property owners require a simple 
but effective device for securing 
windows and doors, and that the 
majority of breakers-in fear delay 
most of all, a new fastener has now 
been patented and has met with the 
general approval of crime prevention 
officers in the City of London and 
Surrey Forces. 


It consists of a ‘ U ’-shaped metal 
staple, each arm of which fits into an 
independent tubular holder. The 
holders are screwed into the frames 
and into the window or door. The 
staple is inserted into the holders and 
is held firmly by a screw-threaded 
locking pin. 

Two or more fasteners can be fixed 
to each frame. It is claimed to be 
very quickly operated and to be 
easily installed. It can be positioned 
to allow windows to be kept partly 
open. 

The designer, Mr. Sydney Abbotts, 
of 45 Buckley Road, London, N.W.6, 
will be marketing the device soon and 
considers it will provide a sound 
protection against burglary. 
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Fire Reports 


No Automatic Protection 
or Alarms 


NE of the worst fires in Newcastle 

since the war destroyed a ware- 
house on 17th August and gave the 
Newcastle and Gateshead Joint Fire 
Service a tough task before it was 
brought under control after four 
hours of fire-fighting. Damage has 
been estimated at £300,000. 

It has been reasonably established 
that the cause was lighted smoking 
materials, either a match or cigarette 
end, which ignited the brown paper 
wrappings of new electrical washing 
machines stored near the premises. 

Unfortunately the building was not 
protected by any automatic system or 
by alarm devices. The Brigade found 
the fire established on arrival after a 
misleading description of the blaze. 


A report received from the Chief 


Fire Officer, Mr. G. Harris, states: 

This occurrence was first reported 
to the Fire Service Headquarters, 
Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
at 13.52 hours by a_ passer-by 
apparently crossing the road bridge 
over the railway in New Bridge 
Street, at the north end of Manors 
Railway Station, as a grass fire on 
the railway side. Although the first 
attendance to the Station is scheduled 
as a pump escape and major pump, 
the information was accepted in 
good faith, and, in accordance with 
normal procedure for other reduced 
attendances for this type of fire, a 
major pump only was despatched 
with a sub-officer in charge. 

On arrival, approximately three 
minutes later, the sub-officer entered 
the yard at the rear of the New 
Bridge Street premises in Picton 
Terrace and found a fire of consider- 
able proportions in the partially 
covered-in yard. The fire appeared 
to be seated among a large number 
of stored electrical washing machines 
adjacent to the boundary fencing 
which separates the yard from 
Manors Railway Station platform 
and under the disused elevated 
passenger ramp which skirts the 
east side of the warehouse from the 
station platform to New Bridge 
Street. 

The fire was sweeping across the 
covered yard to the stockroom 
windows of Messrs. Tyres (Scotland), 
Ltd., and very strongly up the open 
well in the centre of the building. 
This is of triangular construction, 
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NEWCASTLE WAREHOUSE 
DESTROYED 





The scene at the height of the fire, showing the intense flames against which 
the brigade had to struggle. 


formed by the premises in the occu- 
pancies of Messrs. Summerfield, 
fancy goods wholesalers on the west 
side, Messrs. Hotpoint, Ltd., domes- 
tic electrical appliance distributors 
on the north side; and Messrs. 
Philips Electrical, Ltd., general elec- 
trical equipment distributors on the 
south side. 

At that time the sub-officer was 
unaware of the extent to which the 
fire had broken through the normally 
glazed windows which were situated 
at all levels in the central well of the 
building, but appreciated that he 
had insufficient equipment and per- 
sonnel for dealing with the fire in the 
yard. Getting his pump to work, he 
ordered on the pump escape from 
Headquarters Control. This was 
despatched at 13.56 hours with a 
Station Officer in charge. On being 
informed of the request for the pump 
escape, the Assistant Divisional 
Officer immediately went on. 


Serious Fire Conditions 
On his arrival, the Station Officer 


ordered hydrants into his appliance 
and entered the ground floor prem- 
ises Of Messrs. Hotpoint in New 
Bridge Street, which were heavily 
smoke logged. Proceeding to the 
rear of the premises, he found 
serious flame conditions in the open 
staircase leading to the basement 
and that the whole basement area 
was heavily involved in fire. 

The Assistant Divisional Officer 
was informed and immediately made 
pumps up to four. The additional 
appliances were despatched from 
Headlam Street Station and the 
Chief Officer took over control of 
operations. He ordered on two 
turntable ladders and commenced 
a survey of the premises. This 
revealed that the major part of the 
premises on all floors was affected, 
that the fire was progressively serious 
from the front of the building in 
New Bridge Street to rear, and that 
heat conditions in the remaining 
parts were so intense that an immedi- 
ate flashover was imminent. Jets 
were strategically sited in an attempt 
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to minimise the spread of fire from 
rear to front, but this action proved 
of no avail. Branchmen were driven 
from the building by the excessive 
heat conditions and some narrowly 
escaped being trapped by falling 
burning debris. 

Success was achieved in the rear 
at the premises occupied by Messrs. 
Tyres (Scotland), Ltd., where fire 
entering the stockroom windows on 
the west side of the covered-in yard 
was cut off. That part of the building 
consisting of two floors and base- 
ment was relatively little affected 
other than by some water damage 
and a limited degree of burning. 

At about this stage of operations 
fire burst through the front of the 
building to New Bridge Street and 
through the entire roof. It was then 
necessary to direct jets upon nearby 
premises, as the radiated heat in the 
area was such that buildings on the 
opposite side of New Bridge Street 
were about to ignite. This action 
was also effective. 

Control of the outbreak was then 
progressively established and at 17.59 
hours a stop message was despatched 
indicating among the normal details 


that the fire had been confined to 
the building of origin. 
Construction of Building 

The premises consist of a range of 
buildings of two and three floors 
with basement and sub-basement. 
All floors were of timber construc- 
tion except that the sub-basement 
was concrete. There was no auto- 
matic protection or alarms of any 
kind, hand extinguishers only being 
available. All walls, even those 
dividing some of the occupancies, 
were lighted by normally glazed 
windows and no wall appeared to be 
imperforate. Staircases were mostly 
of the completely open type, but one 
was enclosed by match boarding and 
thin glazing. 

Progress of Fire 


The wind, which was strong and 
blowing from a southerly direction, 
drove the initial fire in the yard up 
the open well in the centre of the 
building and on to the east side of 
the premises, where at all levels 
unprotected normally glazed win- 
dows rapidly collapsed, allowing the 
fire to pass through to the highly 
inflammable stocks of goods inside. 


Damage 


Damage by fire broadly consisted 
of 75 per cent of all floors collapsed, 
and about 90 per cent of the contents 
of the whole building destroyed. 
With the exception of that part of 
the roof covering the tyre depot at 
the rear, the roof was_ totally 
destroyed. The internal damage had 
made the front structure of the 
building very dangerous and the City 
Engineer's Department and Fire 
Service demolished the front wall 
facing New Bridge Street and the 
upper portion of the side wall in 
Picton Terrace. 


EXTINGUISHERS CHECK 
HOTEL BLAZE 


Severe damage was caused by fire 
at the Craiglands, the largest hotel 
in Ilkley, Yorkshire, on Sth August. 
It began in the staff quarters on the 
seventh floor, but concerted action 
by the staff using extinguishers in the 
affected rooms helped to check the 
flames from spreading. Even so, 
brigades from Ilkley, Keighley, and 
Otley needed an hour’s work to bring 
the fire under control. 
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BARRIER 


In reporting on a fire which broke 
out at Parsons Warehouse, Tennant 
Street, Birmingham, on 2nd August, 
the Chief Officer of the City Fire 
Brigade, Mr. A. W. Paramor, O.B.E., 
comments on the very prompt and 
efficient co-operation given by em- 
ployees of the Public Works Depart- 
ment and the police. The employees 
noticed the fire from a nearby yard 
and, on their own initiative, they 
turned out with a lorry load of 
barriers, which were positioned 
under police control before the 
supporting appliance arrived, thereby 
giving the fire crews the greatest 
possible freedom of movement. 

This point is of value as one which 
should be borne in mind by industrial 
policemen responsible for traffic and 
area control at premises. 

The fire itself involved the whole 
of the top floor and roof of the four- 
storey building, about 50 ft. by 50 ft., 
when the Brigade arrived at 13.28 
hours. The contents on the top floor 
were wooden jigs and patterns on 


*‘Hydex’ salvage sheet being 


secured to protect goods. 
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CONTROL HELPS 


wooden racks. The blaze was under 
control in 17 minutes by the use of 
six jets, eight pumps and a turntable 
ladder being called in. It was con- 
fined to the two top floors. Stock on 
the lower floors. was covered with 
salvage sheets to’ minimise damage 
by water. 

No cause was established. Ninety 
per cent of the roof, the third floor, 
and contents was severely damaged. 


Vandals Set Garage Alight 


An attempt to set fire to the show- 
room and garage of Fraser’s Motors, 
Ltd., 116 Dumbarton Road, Clyde- 
bank, by vandals on 3lst July was 
foiled by a quick alarm. Diesel oil 
was scattered indescriminately 
throughout the showroom, offices, 
workshops, and stores. On a landing 
between the offices the intruders lit 
a fire. 

A passer-by raised the alarm and 
Clydebank Fire Brigade extinguished 
the outbreak in 20 minutes. 


LONDON : S. 


BRIGADE 


None of the cars in the showroom 
caught fire, although all had been 
soaked in oil. Nothing of value 
appeared to be missing. 


PAPER MILL MACHINE 
HOUSE BLAZE 


The ignition of accumulated paper 
dust on *‘ flick’ on the wire guard 
of an overheated bearing is thought 
by the Fire Service to be the cause of 
a serious fire on 11th August at the 
plant of Dartford and Greaseproof 
Paper Mills, Ltd., Dartford, Kent. 

The call was received by Dartford 
Station, Kent County Fire Service, 
at 22.52 hours. On arrival the signal 
to make pumps four was sent and 
appliances were despatched by Erith 
and Bexley Stations. The fire was 
in No. 5 Machine House, a building 
200 ft. by 80 ft., which had a timber 
roof. Six jets were needed to fight 
the fire and control was not estab- 
lished until 00.25 hours. 75 per cent 
of the roof was destroyed. 


Why the 


London Salvage Corps uses 


‘HY DEX’ 


salvage sheets 


SALVAGE SHEETS made from ‘Hydex’ p.v.c. coated 
synthetic fabrics combine maximum strength with 
minimum weight. They’re tough and hard to tear, 
yet they’re lighter, easier to use than ordinary 
coated fabrics. ‘Hydex’ salvage sheets are com- 
pletely waterproof and non-absorbent. They resist 
abrasion, weather and a wide range of chemicals. 
What’s more, they have good dimensional 
stability. No wonder the London Salvage Corps 
uses ‘Hydex’. 


‘Hydex’ is a registered trade mark 


H.2/2 
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MORRIS MOTORS 
LABORATORY GUTTED 


Works Brigade Effective 
Action 


A fire which broke out at 03.30 
hours on 19th August in the experi- 
mental laboratory of Morris Motors, 
Ltd., Engines Branch, Courthouse 
Green, Coventry, caused damage 
amounting to thousands of pounds. 
The whole of the chemistry labora- 
tory was gutted. No cause is yet 
known. 

The-fire was spotted by an industrial 

policeman on night patrol through 
the section. He broke the alarm 
alerting the Works Fire Brigade and, 
under Sub-Officer Cooper, it tackled 
the blaze so effectively, using a 
newly-acquired Austin Gypsy pump, 
that control was quickly being 
established when Coventry City Fire 
Brigade arrived to give assistance. 
The outbreak was prevented from 
spreading to the main factory build- 
ing. 

Chief Officer of the Works Brigade 
is Mr. W. T. Matthews. The Indus- 
trial Police Section is under Mr. 
Thomas Ireson. 


CASE OF SPONTANEOUS 
IGNITION 


A fire which occurred on 14th May 
at the English Grains Co., Ltd., 
premises, Derby Road, Burton-on- 
Trent, deserves notice as an example 
of spontaneous ignition. A report 
received from the Chief Officer of 
Staffordshire Fire Brigade, Mr. A. H. 
Finney, O.B.E. (previous publication 
was prevented by the printing dis- 
pute) indicates that more serious 
damage was checked by prompt 
action in calling the Brigade and the 
use of soda acid extinguishers by 
employees until its arrival. 

Mr. Finney concludes in_ his 
report that ventilation is-of the 
utmost importance in storing this 
type of commodity—hops and grain. 
The stacks should be restricted in 
height and gangways provided to 
intersect the stacks. 

The small amount of structural 
damage to the warehouse was un- 
doubtedly due to the fire venting 
itself through the glass and timber 
lantern roof lights in the early stages. 

The fire was discovered at 01.00 
hours in a stack of spent hops in the 
single storey warehouse. The hops 
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and other grain, about 200 tons in 
quantity, were in 1 cwt. sacks, the 
hops being in a solid mass 18 ft. by 
18 ft. by 14 ft. high. Five pumps 
were called in to deal with the blaze, 
which was extinguished by cooling 
down and eventually removing the 
whole of the grain, most of which 
was damaged. 


ARSON AGAIN 
SUSPECTED 


Mysterious Fires in 
Skipton Area 


A fire which severely damaged 
The Treasure Galleries, a china and 
glassware shop, in High Street, 
Skipton, on the evening of 22nd 
August, is suspected as arson by the 
Skipton Police Division under Super- 
intendent C. A. Woodham. 

In the past 20 months there have 
been 20 major fires of mysterious 
character in the Skipton and “West 
Craven districts. Damage to mills, 
farm buildings, a school and other 
property has amounted to well over 
£1,000,000. 

The premises concerned were in- 
spected by Dr. H. Powell, Principal 
Scientific Officer of the North-eastern 
Forensic Science Laboratory at 
Harrogate. 

They had been locked at 6 p.m. 
and the alarm was given just after 
9 p.m. by Police Constable C. Ward, 
who saw smoke coming from the 
windows of the four-storey building. 
The Skipton Brigade found the 
premises well alight on arrival, but 
it prevented the fire from spreading 
to adjoining buildings. Most of the 
damage was confined to the ground 
floor. 


FIRE AFTER SAFE RAID 


Burglars are believed to have 
caused a fire on 6th August in a 
large two-storey building occupied 
by Henry Crane, cartage contractors, 
and Abel Office Furniture Manu- 
facturers at Hertford Wharf, Hert- 
ford Road, Shoreditch. Offices had 
been entered by the intruders and an 
attempt made to open a safe. 

Flames were seen shooting through 
the roof of the building shortly after 
a muffled explosion had been heard. 
A rapid alarm enabled the blaze to 
be confined to the top floor. 


POLICE WHISTLES 
PROTECT G.P.O. 
VAN 


£5,000 Saved in 
London Raid 


The recent issue of police whistles 
by the G.P.O. as a measure of 
protection to van drivers—a_prac- 
tice also adopted by one bank—was 
instrumental in foiling a daring 
ambush at Bow, East London, on the 
morning of 3rd September. 


As the G.P.O. van, which was 
delivering cash believed to amount 
to £5,000 to other post offices, 
entered Antill Road, a residential 
street, it was rammed by a black 
saloon car. Three men, wearing 
masks, jumped out and attacked the 
van’s driver and his mate. The 
driver was coshed but his mate blew 
on the whistle, attracting the atten- 
tion of the driver of a nearby G.P.O. 
maintenance van. He too was coshed 
as he came to the rescue. But the 
gang, presumably scared by the din 
and by people running up, gave up 
the attack and escaped in a waiting 
van. It was later found abandoned. 
The second driver was taken to 
hospital. 


The G.P.O. van men resisted the 
attack, even though dazed by the 
crash and taken unawares. 


It is considered that the move- 
ments of the van had been studied by 
the gang over a period as prelude to 
the implementation of the plan. 





WESTMINSTER DOOR 
FORCED 


An unusual type of incident con- 
cerned the Cavendish Square branch, 
London, of the Westminster when, 
early on 2nd September, the front 
door of the bank was discovered to 
have been forced open. The intruder 
had visited offices inside but no 
attempt had been made on _ the 
strongroom. It seems he was 
interested only or mainly in making 
petty gains, but the fact of his 
breaking the front door without 
detection must in itself occasion some 
concern. 

Police cars and constables sur- 
rounded the premises when the alarm 
was given but no trace of the man 
was found. 
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CRIME REVIEW 


Once again the main items in this month’s round-up of industrial crime 


incidents concern attacks on banks. 


the gangs, some of which seem to expect they 
It is pleasing however to record a comparative failure 


undisturbed work. 


The cases show a cool contempt by 


will have hours of 


against central strongrooms, and also to note the success of other security 


measures, as in the G.P.O. street ambush opposite. 


Meanwhile street 


attacks indicate the growing need for intensive publicity against lack of 
personal procautions. 


WESTMINSTER RAIDS FAIL 


But New Idea 


An attempt by another week-end 
gang on 29th-30th August to break 
into the Station Road, Chingford, 
Essex, branch of the Westminster 
Bank failed when the strongroom 
and safe doors jammed. But 
jewellery still to be valued was stolen 
from deed boxes. 

The branch was not proiected by 
any night watchman or burglar 
alarm system. 

Besides the fact that some £10,000 
in notes was protected by the locks, 
the raid was notable for a cunning 
idea of the gang. After the strong- 
room lock jammed, they bored holes 
in the brickwork above the door and 
blew a hole in it about 2 ft. square. 
Then they tackled the safe inside, but 
the explosion merely caused its lock 
to jam also. 

The three explosions were, of 
course, heard by residents nearby. 
One indeed * thought * the bank was 
being raided but took no action. 
Another, who lives next door, stated: 
“| thought nothing more about the 
three explosions and went back to 
sleep. I thought it was the neighbour- 
ing railway making a noise. My 
husband also woke up, but neither 
of us realised it was a bank raid. 
The ‘middle’ explosion was a 
fantastic bang.” 

Entry to the bank was made by 
crossing open ground nearby to the 


MIDLAND BANK 
COUNTER RAID 


Self-Locking Drawer Proves 
Value 


An attack by four armed men on 
the Shepherd’s Bush, London, 
branch of the Midland Bank, on 
24th August, led to the loss of £400 
in notes. The raiders were partially 
foiled, however, by the cashiers’ 
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to Blow Wall 


rear entrance. Then the gang cut 
the protecting grille in the door and 
forced it. Preparations for the 
gelignite attacks and the switch in 
tactics must have taken some hours 
to complete. The gang, despite its 
failure, was clearly expert at the 
operation. 


ABORTIVE SAFE RAID 


A gang who broke into the 
Westminster Bank in Victoria Road, 
Surbiton, on Wednesday, 6th 
August, failed to reach thousands of 
pounds in the vault. The bank was 
entered through a back window. 
The raiders left behind a pair of bolt 
cutters and were thought to have 
taken alarm from the continuous 
barking of dogs. 


LLOYDS BANK COUP 


Three young men, armed with 
what looked like a pistol, success- 
fully raided a branch of Lloyds Bank 
at Wealdstone, Middlesex, on 20th 
August. They escaped with £300 in 
notes. 

The gang entered whilst customers 
were present. Two suddenly leapt 
the counter, tossed a quantity of 
notes back, and made a dash for the 
door, escaping in a car. 


operation of their _ self-locking 
drawers. 

Just before closing time the gang, 
showing pistols and rifles, held up 
the two counter cashiers. One 
cashier managed to close a drawer 
completely but the other cashier’s 
drawer was only partially shut when 
a raider leant across the counter and 
snatched some of the notes. 

The bank had no system of foot 


alarms at the counter. 


MIDLAND BANK 
Nick of Time Intervention 


SECU RITY patrols adopted by the 
Midland Bank in order to counter 
further raids on their branches met 
with striking success at the outset. 
Visiting the offices in Commercial 
Street, Spitalfields, on Sunday, 3rd 
August, at 11.30 in the morning, one 
of the bank’s messengers, Mr. Denis 
Cashman, surprised a gang at work 
on the safe containing £30,000. 
When he entered the building and 
heard scuffling in the basement, 
Cashman ‘phoned the police station 
and then started to explore. He 
found a corridor door shut and tried 
to open it. The gang, who had 
wedged it with a jemmy, at once took 
fright and made their escape through 
a hole by which they had effected 
entry from a greengrocer’s shop, 
making their escape by mingling 
with the Sunday morning market 
crowds outside. But for the newly 
instituted patrol service they would 
have been able to carry on another 
44 hours of the Bank Holiday week- 
end in which to force the safe. 
Police found it red hot from the heat 
of the oxy-acetylene burners used 
by the gang. 


Carefully Planned Entry 


It was a well planned raid, typical 
of the recent series against Midland 
branches, of which it was the fifth. 
In broad daylight on the Saturday 
the gang, consisting, it is believed, 
of three men, arrived at the shop 
with sacks apparently containing 
cabbages. Beneath the vegetables 
were oxygen cylinders, crowbars and 
hammers. Surreptitiously forcing the 
catch of the roll-up shutters, the 
men entered with their load without 
exciting comment and pulled it down 
behind them. In the cellars they 
produced their tools and removed 
enough bricks from the wall to 
allow them to transfer their cylinders 
to the corridor leading to the bank’s 
strongroom. With them _ they 
brought three carrier bags containing 
sandwiches and vacuum flasks of tea, 
another common feature of this 
series of raids in which gangs came 
prepared for operations lasting over 
a week-end. It is estimated that 
when they were disturbed they nad 
another three or four hours’ work in 
front of them before they could hope 
for the safe door to yield. 
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SUB-P.O. SAFE STOLEN 


A safe containing £500 in cash, 
stamps, and money orders, was 
stolen from a sub-post office in 
Bellsmyre, Dumbarton, on 19th 
August. 

The thieves entered the single- 
storey building by cutting a hole in 
the roof. They also took 10,000 
cigarettes. The office had been 
broken into five weeks previously, 
when only cigarettes, to the value of 
£200, were taken. 


OVER THE HOLIDAY 


Safe raiding successes over the 
Bank Holiday week-end included the 
following: 

At the London Co-operative 
Society’s milk depot at Western 
Road, Southall, a safe was burnt 
open with oxy-acetylene equipment 
and £1,200 was taken. At the 
Society’s milk depot in Hewer Street, 
North Kensington, £200 was stolen. 

Explosives were used to blow open 
a safe at premises of J. Lyons & Co., 
Lots Road, Chelsea, where £2,000 
was stolen. 


Gelignite Attacks 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL RAID 


A gelignite gang made _ the 
National Provincial Bank at Horse- 
fair, Birmingham, its target on the 
week-end of 16th August, but, 
though it made elaborate arrange- 
ments, the haul was only about £100. 

A cleaner found on the Monday 
morning that a rear door and an 
inner door leading to the strong 
room had been forced. The raiders 
had knocked a hole in the strong 
room wall and blown open a safe. 
A second safe was found wired ready 
for blowing. Police believe that the 
gang was disturbed. 


Tewkesbury Attempts 

Thieves who blew two safes in 
shops in High Street, Tewkesbury, 
during the week-end of 16th August 
obtained no money for their efforts. 

They entered the Gloucester Co- 
operative Society’s store through a 
rear window, but the safe’s opening 
mechanism jammed with the ex- 
plosion. The intruders took 1,000 
cigarettes. 





BURGOT 


efficiency is high. 


without obligation. 





SAFE PROTECTION 


Any safe or strongroom can be protected by the Burgot 


closed circuit security system. 


The cost is low, and the 


Over 2,000 arrests have been made on premises protected by Burgot. On receipt of a letter 


or a telephone call, our Head Office will arrange for a local surveyor to call and prepare an estimate, 


Next they broke into the adjacent 
premises of the Cotswold Petroleum 
Company. They blew the safe but 
failed to see in the debris a small 
envelope containing £35 10s. 


Safe Resists 

An industrial company raid on the 
previous week-end was also un- 
successful. This was at the premises 
of the Lightfoot Refrigeration Co.’s 
works in Abbeydale Road, Wembley. 

The gang made an attempt to burn 
the safe open with oxy-acetylene 
equipment found on the premises. 


£200 Taken 


A safe was blown on 12th August 
at the Bedford Sanitary Laundry, 
Sandhurst Road, Bedford, and £200 
stolen. 

The laundry is in the centre of a 
residential district, but no one was 
reported to have heard the explosion. 


Left £2,500 Jewels in Car 

A 71-year-old jeweller, Mr. Albert 
Holyland, of Station Road, Black- 
pool, left jewellery worth £2,500 in 
the boot of his car whilst he went for 
a meal. On his return, the car had 
gone. It was found abandoned half 
a mile away—without the jewels. 
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TO AND FROM THE 
BANK... 


Elderly Man Loses £800 


In Rotherham on 17th August, 
the treasurer of Rotherham Trades 
Club, aged 73, was attacked and 
robbed of nearly £800 on his way to 
the bank. The bag with the cash 
was snatched by a man who escaped 
in a waiting car. The treasurer, who 
has heart trouble, was unable to put 
up any resistance. 

He declared later that he had been 
taking the club money to the bank on 
Monday mornings for many years and 
always followed the same route. He 
thought he had been watched and 
expected that in future officials would 
arrange for an escort. 


£1,400 Stolen from 
Manager 

Whilst they were taking £1,400 to 
the bank, two employees of the 
London Co-operative Society were 
attacked by a gang in Uxbridge 
Road, Shepherd’s Bush, London, on 
24th August. One of them, a 
manager, was bruised but not seri- 
ously hurt. The gang escaped with 
the money in a car 


REGULAR PRACTICE 


An employee of a firm of butchers 
in Hammersmith was recently robbed 
of nearly £2,000 he was taking to a 
night safe. 

Police inquiries showed that the 
practice was to carry the takings to 
the bank in carrier bags regularly on 
Saturday evenings between 7.15 and 
7.45 p.m. 


£500 Snatch Raid 


In London on 10th August, a 
publican, taking £500 to the bank, 
was knocked unconscious and 
robbed by two men. He was the 
landlord of the Nag’s Head in 
Holloway Road. 

He was leaving by a small side 
door with the week-end takings and 
was assaulted by the men waiting for 
him. 


Assistance Board Money 


Raiders using a Yeu van 
snatched about £800 beionging to 
the National Assistance Board in 
Cumberland Road, Canning Town, 
on 31st July. 
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The area manager, Mr. S. F. Wil- 
lis, was returning with the money 
from a local bank, accompanied by 
two other Board employees. Two 
bandits wearing nylon _ stocking 
masks and armed with spanners 
grabbed the money and made off in 
a light blue van driven by a third 
man. One of the Board’s men 
wrenched the van door open but the 
speed at which it was driven off 
forced him to let go. 


Money Saved 


Street raiders attacked a man and 
a youth taking cash from a local store 
to the Westminster Bank, in Fulham, 
on 12th August. But the messengers 
fought them off and managed to 
retain the several hundred pounds in 
their charge. 


Street Hauls 


LONDON WAGE 
ATTACKS 


A cunning wage grab was 
reported from the New Cross area 
on Wednesday, 6th August. At 
10a.m., in response to a “code 
knock *’, the door of the paying out 
office at New Cross Gate Station 
was opened and the stationmaster, 
Mr. E. W. Knowles, who was about 
to leave with £400 to pay his men, 
found himself confronted by a 
gunman and two other men. He 
tackled the gunman and called for 
help, but was hit on the head with 
the gun. When other members of 
the staff ran to his assistance his 
assailants fled to a car and drove off 
the wrong way along a one-way 
street. 


£300 Wages Stolen 


After attacking a 55-year-old fac- 
tory manager in Brent Crescent, 
Wembley, on 6th August, a youth 
snatched a wages bag containing 
£300. He jumped into a waiting car. 


The manager, Mr. James David- 
son, was within sight of the works 
after returning from his usual weekly 
call to the head office with the wages. 


The youth walked up to him as if 
to inquire the time, and then hit him 
in the eye. Mr. Davidson grabbed 
the youth’s legs, and as they grap- 
pled on the ground the attacker said: 
** Let go or I will knife you.” Then 
he wriggled free. 





Glasgow Cash Snatch 


A furniture store manager and his 
assistant were the victims of a 
successful attack on 8th August in 
Shettleston Road, Glasgow. They 
were closing the gate to the store 
when two men leapt from a car, 
struck them down, and escaped with 
the bag they were carrying. It con- 
tained £400. 

On the same day two youths 
entered a butcher’s shop in the Moss- 
hill district of the city while the 
manager was alone, locked him 
inside the refrigerator, and escaped 
with £130. 


£1,000 Lost 


In London on 13th August, wage 
thieves escaped with about £1,000 
after attacking two clerks in Roches- 
ter Place, St. Pancras. 

The clerks, employed by Hilger & 
Watts, scientific instrument makers, 
were going from one part of the 
works to another, across Rochester 
Place, with trays of money, when 
three men pounced on them, and 
escaped in a van which proved to 
have been stolen. 


Robbers in Berets 


A man and his wife returning 
home from their shop on 30th July 
were attacked when within 20 yards 
of their home at Mitcham by a gang 
of six men and robbed of some 
£5,000. The couple, Mr. Joseph 
Hunt, 49, and his wife, Bertha, 48, 
were taken to Wilson Hospital, 
Mitcham. Both had concussion and 
severe head wounds. 


CHIEF’S NEIGHBOURS 
ROBBED 


Metropolitan Police have been 
searching for a thief who has made 
several raids on homes in Roedean 
Crescent, Roehampton, where Sir 
Joseph Simpson, Metropolitan Police 
Commissioner, lives. 

Eight doors away from Sir 
Joseph’s house, the thief raided the 
home of Nat Temple, the band- 
leader, who was called from Margate 
to estimate the haul. He found 
about £4 10s. and costume jewellery, 
valued at several pounds, was mis- 
sing. Brian Rix, the actor, also lives 
in the Crescent but his home has not 
been raided. The thief’s total haul is 
stated to be substantial. 
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M.P.’s SETTLE LAST MINUTE DOUBTS 


Home Secretary’s Busy Days 
Before Breaking-Up 


BEFORE adjourning on 30th July, Members of the 
House of Commons showed themselves loth to face 
their eight weeks’ vacation without satisfying themselves 
on a number of points having to do with the maintenance 
of law and order. First they sought, and secured, from 
the Home Secretary, a further analysis of recent crime 
trends, showing that the disquieting increase in indictable 
offences still continued (see page 304). 
When Police Are Killed 

Several questions relating to pensions and compensa- 
tion to dependants of police killed in the execution of their 
duty were addressed to the Home Secretary with special 
reference to the death of Detective-Sergeant Purdy. 
Mr. Butler had previously announced that the total 
award to Mrs. Purdy would be £10 10s. 8d. weekly. 
He now said it was made up of combined police pension, 
industrial injuries and widow’s award £7 4s. 6d., with 
the remainder in respect of two of the children in the 
family. 

Mr. Butler was also asked by Mr. Awbery if he was 
aware of the increasing hazards to Metropolitan police 
officers in the execution of their duties; and if he would 
introduce legislation to give more generous treatment, 
such as was giyen in similar circumstances in the United 
States of America, to the dependants of those public 
servants who lost their lives while carrying out their 
duties. 

Mr. Lipton had asked the Home Secretary whether 
he would provide more adequate compensation for the 
dependants of policemen killed on duty. 

Mr. R. A. Butler replied that the Police Pensions 
Regulations governing the amount of awards made to 
the widows of police officers who died as a result of 
injuries in the execution of their duty were last revised 
in 1953, and the basis for their assessment, which 
received the general approval of the House at that time, 
still seemed to him to be sound. 

Mr. Awbery asked whether the amount received by 
the widow of the officer who was recently shot was more 
than she would have received if he had died a natural 
death. Was the Minister satisfied that the amount 
which she would receive would be such as to encourage 
any other officer to take the necessary risks when 
carrying out his duty? 


Tribute to Gallantry 


Answering the second question, Mr. Butler said that 
the present basis was the best that they could adopt. 
The decrease in the value of money was not a ground 
for reconsideration, since the pension was on a rate 
proportionate to the husband’s pay. Therefore, the basis 
of this present arrangement was a sound one. 

Replying further to Mr. Lipton, Mr. Butler said he 
had compared police benefits in cases of this kind with 
other pension schemes and, on the whole, found them 
to be better. 
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Mr. Gordon Walker said the police were not com- 
parable with any other set of people. They were very 
brave men who had to risk, and sometimes lose, their 
lives. 

Mr. Butler said this was obviously a matter which 
must not remain static and which needed continuous 
review. He entirely endorsed the tribute that these were 
“very gallant men whom we should look after ”’. 


Police and Public 


Alleged deterioration of the relations between the 
Metropolitan Police and the public was also discussed 
in the House of Commons at question time before the 
adjournment and the Home Secretary took the oppor- 
tunity of rebutting suggestions that the level of police 
conduct had declined. The subject was brought up by 
Mr. Ledger, who asked (1) to what extent there had been 
an increase during the past two years in the number of 
representations made to the Home Secretary criticising 
methods used by the Metropolitan Police; (2) if his 
attention had been called to the deteriorating relation- 
ship between the Metropolitan Police and the public; 
and to what extent such deterioration was due to the 
increase in the volume of representations made to him 
regarding brutality in police methods; and (3) what 
plans he had for improving the relationship between the 
Metropolitan Police and the public; and if he would 
institute an inquiry into the methods used by the police. 

Mr. R. A. Butler said that no record was kept of the 
number of representations which he received about 
police methods and he could not therefore say whether 
there had been any recent increase. He was satisfied, 
however, that there had been no decline in the standard 
of conduct of the Metropolitan Police, and he did not 
propose to institute any enquiry into police methods. 
The Commissioner of Police, in whom he had complete 
confidence, had shown in his annual report that he was 
fully alive, as he himself was, to the need for good 
relations between the police and the public and to the 
importance of taking all possible steps to maintain them. 

Mr. Ledger recalled that a year ago, when Sir John 
Nott-Bower retired as Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police Force, he gave a warning in an interview on T.V. 
of the deteriorating relationship between the police and 
the public. Since then there had been a considerable 
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increase in crime and also an increasing amount of 
intimidation, to which a considerable amount of 
publicity had been given, on the part of the police. He 
asked Mr. Butler to bear in mind that in New York, for 
instance, where intimidation was part and parcel of the 
methods of the police, there had been 11 times as many 
murders as in London, 40 times as many rapes as in 
London, and 11 times as many robberies as in London. 


Police View of Allegations 


Mr. Callaghan said that, in view of the allegations 
which had been made, the Central Committee of the 
Police Federation, which represented 75,000 junior ranks, 
had given much consideration to this problem. It had 
stated that, if there were abuses, it wished them to be 
removed and it would co-operate in so doing. It would 
welcome the opportunity of placing its views before the 
Home Secretary on some of the difficult matters con- 
cerned with the administration of the law of prostitution, 
betting and gaming, and particularly its difficulties with 
motorists. Mr. Callaghan asked if the Home Secretary 
had received those representations and whether he was 
willing to hear the views of the men on the beat. 

Mr. Butler said he had just received a letter from the 
Central Committee of the Police Federation, and was 
very glad to have this opportunity of saying that he 
would be very glad to meet the committee at a convenient 
date in the near future. The fact that it had communi- 
cated with him, not only on the subjects to which Mr. 
Callaghan had referred, but also on the question of 
relations between the public and the police, was a good 
sign, because it showed a sense of great responsibility on 
behalf of the ranks of the police and a wish that they 
should go into these things together to do what they 
could to make relations between the public and the police 
exactly what both sides wished them to be. 


Captain Popkess 


Another matter on which the House sought informa- 
tion was the suspension and re-instatement of Captain 
Popkess, at Nottingham. 

The Member for Nottingham Central, Lieut.-Colonel 
Cordeaux, asked the Home Secretary on 30th July 
whether a reply had been received from the Town Clerk 
of Nottingham to the letter he caused to be sent to him 
on 15th July asking the Watch Committee to consider 
further its decision to suspend the Chief Constable and 
to inform the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment as soon as possible of the conclusion at which it 
arrived. 

Mr. Butler replied that at the request of the 
Nottingham Watch Committee he had received the 
Committee and the Town Clerk, who were accompanied 
by the Member for Nottingham West (Sir T. O’Brien) and 
Lieut-Colonel Cordeaux on 28th July. After discussion, 
the Committee and he had agreed that the suspension of 
the Chief Constable should not be allowed to continue 
indefinitely and that the Committee should reach an 
early conclusion in the matter. 

Lieut-Colonel Cordeaux, while thanking Mr. Butler 
for his reply and for the very close study and attention 
he had given to this deplorable case, asked him further 
whether he realised that great distress had been caused 
to the people of Nottingham as a whole; that they were 
intensely proud of their police force, which they believed 
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to be second to none; and that they believed Captain 
Popkess to be one of the most famous policemen in 
England, with a nation-wide reputation. He had been 
Chief Constable for 30 years and had been the principal 
architect in building up the police force there to its 
present proud position. 

Mr. Butler said no one would disagree with the 
tribute paid to the police force of the City of Nottingham 
which was renowned for its efficiency. They all hoped 
that the disagreements and difficulties would be solved 
as soon as possible. He understood that the Watch 
Committee was actually meeting and therefore he would 
not wish to make any further statement, nor would he 
wish to detract from the character of any person present 
or, on this occasion, to pay any particular tributes. 
The matter had better be left to the Watch Committee 
to decide. 

It will be recalled that the decision of the Watch 
Committee, at the meeting to which the Home Secretary 
referred, and the announcement of the impending re- 
instatement of Captain Popkess, gave rise to further 
controversy. 


Surrender of Weapons 


Lady Gammans asked the Home Secretary whether, 
in view of the recent increase in the number of crimes of 
violence involving the shooting of innocent persons, he 
would re-consider his decision not to grant an amnesty 
prior to the surrender of firearms, such as was done in 
1946. 

Mr. Butler said he had no power to grant an 
amnesty. It was the normal practice of the Commissioner 
of Police of the Metropolis to put no obstacle in the way 
of any person who wished to surrender firearms or 
ammunition to the police, and he understood that other 
chief officers of police generally followed the same 
practice. Mr. Butler did not consider that a special 
appeal, of the kind made in 1946 in the special circum- 
stances which then existed, would be of value at present. 


New Appeal Procedure 


Important changes of procedure relating to criminal 
and other appeals were announced by the Home Secre- 
tary on the day Parliament adjourned. He had been 
asked by Mr. E. Fletcher specifically whether he would 
give the detailed proposals for ensuring that there 
would always be an appeal available against refusal of 
a grant of habeas corpus. His reply dealt with a number 
of other issues. Mr. Butler said: The Government 
intend, when a convenient opportunity can be found, to 
propose that the law should be amended so as to provide 
for an appeal from the Divisional Court to the House of 
Lords in any criminal cause or matter, including not 
only applications for habeas corpus but also applications 
for the prerogative orders and cases stated by magistrates 
or quarter sessions, as well as convictions for criminal 
contempt of court. It is proposed that an appeal should 
lie only where the point of law involved is one of general 
public importance which merits consideration by the 
highest tribunal. The Government propose at the same 
time to abolish the certificate procedure under Section 
1 (6) of the Criminal Appeal Act, 1907, and to provide 
for appeals from the Court of Criminal Appeal to be 
dealt with on substantially the same basis as those from 
the Divisional Court. 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S AMBUSH CASE 


Three Men Committed for Trial 


Three men were committed for 
trial at Sheffield Assizes from Shef- 
field Magistrates’ Court on 7th 
August after the court had been told 
that a hold-up of a _ Williams 
Deacon’s car in Sheffield on 8th July 
and the stealing of £49,500 was 
* carefully planned, daringly carried 
out, and almost concealed from 
detection”. , 

A report of the incident appeared 
in the Security Gazette, August issue. 

James William, aged 29, street 
trader, of Sapperton Court, Gee 
Street, London, was charged with 
conspiring with others to rob and 
being an accessory before the fact. 

Patrick Moore, aged 38, a book- 
maker’s assistant, of Cherbury Street, 
London, and Ronald Allington 
Strongman, aged 32, general dealer, 
of Lever Street, London, were 
accused of robbing three bank 
employees of the money, the property 
of Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 

Mr. G. W. Pitt, prosecuting, said 
the bank car was forced on to the 
footpath in Woodbourn Road by a 
Jaguar car which had _ previously 
been stolen in London. ** A number 
of men jumped out and it is alleged 
that two of those men were Strong- 
man and perhaps Moore. They had 
pieces of wood in their hands with 
which they smashed the windows of 
the bank car. They were in posses- 
sion of a key which opened the 
boot.” 

After the money had been seized 
the men jumped into the back of a 
red van, which was driven off and 
later found abandoned. 

Mr. Pitt said Moore had been 
picked out on an_ identification 
parade by a woman as the man 
driving the red van and a bank clerk 
had identified Strongman as having 
taken part in the attack. 

It was alleged that the van had 
been obtained in London by Jen- 
nings, who used a false name and 
a stolen driving licence. Jennings 
had admitted that he hired the van. 


Further Inquiries 


Detective-Chief Inspector Wells, 
of Sheffield City Police, said that 
Moore first said that he was working 
in Smithfield Market at the time, 
but after being picked out at an 
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identification parade told the police: 
“What I said before was a lot of 
granny. I was working for a book- 
maker but I do not want to mention 
his name. He will provide an alibi 
at the right time.” 

Strongman claimed that he was in 
Brighton fetching his baby from 
hospital, but inquiries showed that 
he did this on the day after the 
hold-up. 

Opposing bail, Mr. Pitt said 
inquiries were only beginning and it 
was hoped there would be further 
developments before November, 
when Sheffield Assizes would be held. 
Bail was refused. 


SENTENCES ON 
CONSTABLES 


Magistrate’s Comments 


Two members of the Metropolitan 
Force, Edward James Salvage, aged 
33, and Alan Harris, aged 20, were 
sent to prison at the West London 
Court on 4th August after pleading 
guilty to stealing £40 from Mrs. Alice 
Turner of Ravenscourt Square, Ham- 
mersmith. 

It was said they found Mrs. 
Turner, an elderly widow, uncon- 
scious and seriously ill and that they 
took the money from a wardrobe 
while awaiting an ambulance. 

Salvage was sentenced to three 
months’ and Harris to 28 days’ 
imprisonment. 

Implicitly Trusted 

Mr. E. R. Guest, the magistrate, 
said both men were hitherto of 
magnificent character. “* But in this 
great service in which you serve you 
have special powers and rights of 
entry to people’s places and you are 
implicitly, as a service, trusted by 
people who send for you. 

“I am not forgetting that in the 
past 18 months Parliament has 
passed an Act, which, I think, 
perhaps, has been misunderstood, to 
direct courts not to imprison a person 
over 21 years on his first offence, 
unless there is some special reason. 

“But I cannot believe that was 
intended to give protection to any 
officer who stole in circumstances 
like this. I bitterly regret there is 
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nothing I can do in the case of the 
senior Officer, except to say he must 
be sentenced to three months.” 


Dismissed From Force 


Mr. Oliver Nugent, prosecuting, 
said that while waiting for an 
ambulance to take Mrs. Turner to 
hospital they searched the house for 
anything that may have caused her 
condition. In a wardrobe they found 
£40 in a canvas bag, and Salvage 
took it. 

When told later that day that she 
would recover the two policemen 
replaced £15 in the bag. After Mrs. 
Turner recovered she sent her niece 
to look after the money, but most of 
it was found to be missing and 
suspicion fell on several police 
officers, ambulance men and rela- 
tions. 

When first questioned both Sal- 
vage and Harris denied the theft, but 
later both admitted it. Salvage said: 
“ After returning £15 I gave about 
half the remainder to Harris. Since 
then I have had no peace of mind 
and realise I was utterly foolish and 
am bitterly sorry.” 

Harris’s statement said: “I have 
not touched the money. I am very 
sorry to have been involved. It was 
absolute madness.” 

Both men had handed back all the 
money. They had been dismissed 
from the force, and Salvage was 
likely to lose £600 he had paid into 
a superannuation fund. 

Asking for leniency Mr. Nugent 
said Salvage had two children by his 
present marriage, one of whom had 
poliomyelitis, and two by a former 
marriage he had to support. 


POSTMASTER 
EMBEZZLED 
After pleading guilty to embezzling 
£2,982 while employed as_ sub- 
postmaster at Gorbals Cross, Glas- 
gow, Peter John Kelly, aged 35, was 
sentenced to 18 months’ imprison- 
ment at Glasgow Sheriff Court on 
10th August. 
It was stated that Kelly was in 
financial difficulties when he began 


his duties and that he gambled on 
football pools to end his debts. 
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MANSLAUGHTER VERDICT IN SOLOMON 
LEVER CASE 


In the early hours of Sunday, 
19th July, Mr. Solomon Lever, 64, 
secretary of the Workers’ Circle 
Friendly Society, a social and savings 
club, was enticed from his home by 
a bogus telephone call that his office 
was on fire. Later his body was 
found on the roadside at Chingford, 
Essex, and police inquiries revealed 
that his office safe had been opened 
by stolen keys and £7,800 taken. 
(Gazette Report, August issue.) 

At the inquest on 18th August, a 
verdict of “* manslaughter against a 
person or persons unknown” was 
returned. At previous hearings, it 
had been stated that Mr. Lever died 
from coronary thrombosis and the 
Coroner, Dr. H. H. Kenshole, had 
said: “* It would be correct and fair 
to say that the circumstances of the 
death are known almost with cer- 
tainty now to exclude, at any rate 
since the Homicide Act, 1957, the 
probability of murder. 

“In the absence of an actual 
intention to murder, as it is known in 
law, it cannot now possibly be 
murder.”” Before the 1957 Act this 
was not necessarily so. 

At the hearing on 18th August, 
Dr. Alan Grant, pathologist, said 
that in a roadside inspection he 
found ligature marks on Mr. Lever’s 
wrists and formed the idea that he 
had died about 2.30 a.m. There was 
bruising on the inside of the lower 
lip caused when he was still alive. 
The cause of death was coronary 
thrombosis. 

The Coroner, Dr. H. H. Kenshole, 
addressing the jury, said: ‘“ You 
have to ask yourselves: Did a person 
or persons, while stealing money, 
subject Mr. Lever to actual physical 
harm or threat of such harm, 
thereby precipitating the heart attack 
which killed him ?” 


EMPLOYEE CASES 


INFRA RED CHECK 


A Leeds despatch clerk who took 
lightly-franked postage stamps off 
incoming mail and used them on 
mail going out was fined £50 at Leeds 
City Court on 30th July and ordered 
to pay £15 3s. costs. 

He was William Marsden Butter- 
worth, aged 45, of Mexborough 
Drive, Leeds, who pleaded guilty to 
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two charges of fixing used postage 
stamps valued at 2s. 5d. to postal 
packets. He asked for three similar 
offences involving four stamps valued 
at 4s. 6d. to be taken into considera- 
tion. 

Mr. J. W. Bosomworth, prosecut- 
ing, said that a counter clerk at Leeds 
Post Office noticed parcels with 
stamps which appeared to have 
previously been franked. The stamps 
were subjected to infra red which 
revealed that they had been used 
before. 

In a statement, Butterworth said 
that he had bought a motor scooter 
and was paying £6 14s. a month on 
hire purchase. His net wage was 
£7 10s. 

In imposing the fine Mr. Ralph 
Cleworth, Q.C., Leeds Stipendiary 
Magistrate, stated that he had con- 
sidered sending Butterworth to 
prison for six months. He had 
decided against doing so because of 
the good character reference given 
by Butterworth’s managing director 
who was willing still to employ 
Butterworth. 


CASHIER STOLE £2,000 


Sentence of one year’s imprison- 
ment was passed at Edinburgh 
Sheriff Court on 28th July on an 
assistant cashier who stole more than 
£2,000 in money, cheques, and postal 
orders. 

The man, Thomas Halliday, aged 
22, in custody, pleaded guilty to a 
charge that while employed as 
assistant cashier by Binns, Ltd., 145 
Princes Street, Edinburgh, he stole 
£1,010 in cash and cheques and 
postal orders to the value of £1,117. 

It was stated that part of his duties 
included uplifting wallets of money 
deposited in a bank night safe. The 
money was checked for payment into 
the company’s bank account, and 
Halliday had to take the money to 
the bank. He was supplied with an 
alarm security case, and the custom 
was for him to be accompanied by a 
commissionaire. 

On 20th May Halliday collected 
the wallets. He was seen carrying 
the case. The commissionaire waited 
for a call to accompany him, but it 
did not come. A search was made of 
the premises but Halliday could not 
be found. Later the case was found 


in a bedroom at his home. The case 
contained cheques and postal orders, 


but the money was gone. On 15th 
July Halliday gave himself up to the 
police in Edinburgh. 


Doors Unlocked 


A young labourer, Sydney Elliott, 
aged 20, was sentenced to nine 
months’ imprisonment at Glasgow 
Sheriff Court on 27th July, when he 
admitted having, with other un- 
known persons, broken into a Glas- 
gow bond, where he was employed, 
and stolen three hogsheads and 111 
proof gallons of whisky. He also 
admitted breaking into a garage and 
stealing a motor lorry. 

The Fiscal said that before leaving 
work on IIth July, Elliott prepared 
to carry out the theft by unlocking 
the padlocks of a fire escape and 
sliding door. 

Police officers who saw the lorry 
travelling without lights pursued it. 
After two men dropped off the 
lorry Elliott left the driver’s cabin 
and was caught. The value of the 
stolen property, which had all been 
recovered, was £1,674. 





Receivers Jailed 


Two men, William Christmas, 
aged 56, a metal polisher, of Glenarm 
Road, Clapton, and William Harris, 
aged 52, a commissionaire, of Fortes- 
cue Road, Hackney, were sent to 
prison for a year at North London 
Court recently for receiving. 

It was said that in five years stolen 
razor blades worth £3,240 passed 
through their hands. 





Dutch Invention 


Amsterdam Police, as part of their 
crime prevention campaign, have 
themselves designed a new bank 
messenger’s bag with a built-in siren. 
It can wail for half an hour if 
snatched. 


FIRE AT SAMUEL 


JONES, LTD. 
The premises of the fire extin- 
guisher manufacturers, Samuel 


Jones, Ltd., in Southampton Way, 
Camberwell, were affected by a fire 
on 4th August. It appears to have 
begun in a store. Seven pumps were 
called in and a workshop and part 
of the roof were severely damaged. 
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LEGAL NOTES 





The Character of 
Larceny 
By GERALD R. PALING, C.B., C.B.E. 


Security officers and managements are constantly confronted 
by the problem of thieving within premises and require to know 
just what does constitute larceny. The question is complex 
but here our Legal Correspondent gives definitions and explains 
the meaning of the terms used. 


N the main the law of larceny is governed today by 

the Larceny Act, 1916. According to that Act a 
person steals who, without the consent of the owner, 
fraudently and without claim of right made in good 
faith, takes and carries away anything capable of being 
stolen with intent at the time of such taking permanently 
to deprive the owner thereof. The Act provides also that 
a person may be guilty of stealing any such thing not- 
withstanding that he has lawful possession of it if, being 
a bailee or part owner of it, he fraudently converts the 
property to his own use or to the use of any person 
other than the owner. 


Questions to be decided in all cases of larceny are 
whether the accused took the goods knowingly or by 
mistake; whether he took them bona fide under a claim 
of right or otherwise; or whether he took them with the 
intent to return them to the owner, or fraudently with 
the intent to deprive the owner of them altogether and 
to appropriate them to his own use. What do these 
terms mean? 


Definition of Terms 


A person has a ‘claim of right” where he honestly 
asserts what he believes to be a lawful claim even though 
it may be unfounded in law or fact. The ‘ intent 
permanently to deprive the owner’ of the goods must 
be formed at the time when the taking away occurs. 
The word ‘ fraudently ’ means that the taking must be 
intentional and without mistake and with the knowledge 
that the property of another person is being taken. 


Larceny at common law differs very slightly from 
larceny under the statute, except that it introduces the 
word ‘ felonious ’ before intent and that is explained as 
meaning that there is no colour of right to excuse the 
act. To constitute stealing there must be a taking of the 
goods either actual or constructive on the ground that 
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larceny involves a trespass; and if a person takes and 
uses for his own purposes someone else’s money and 
has merely a hope or expectation that he will be able 
to repay it in the future, this does not amount to a 
defence to a charge of larceny and can only be pleaded 
in mitigation. 

The expression ‘ takes’ is defined as including con- 
structive taking in obtaining the possession, and con- 
structive taking can be by any one of four ways. These 
are either by a trick, or by intimidation, or under a 
mistake on the part of the owner, or by finding where at 
the time of the finding the finder believes that the 
owner can be discovered by taking reasonable steps. 


Larceny by a trick occurs where a man, having the 
necessary intent to deprive the owner permanently of his 
goods, obtains possession of the goods by some trick or 
artifice, the owner not intending to part with his entire 
right of property but only with the temporary possession. 
This is considered such a taking even though there is 
a delivery in fact as to constitute larceny. The old ruses of 
“ring dropping” and “ringing the changes” are examples 
of larceny by a trick. Larceny by intimidation occurs 
where a thief frightens the owner by threatening him 
with temporary imprisonment or some other threat 
unless he delivers up his goods and the owner does 
deliver them under the influence of the fear inspired by 
this threat. The third kind of constructive taking is the 
case where possession is obtained under a mistake on 
the part of the owner with knowledge on the part of the 
taker that possession has been so obtained. An illustra- 
tion of this is the case of a depositor in the Post Office 
Savings Bank who gave notice to withdraw 10 shillings. 
A warrant for that amount was sent to him and at the 
same time a letter of advice was sent to the Post Office 
to pay him 10 shillings. He went to the office and handed 
his deposit book and warrant to the clerk. The clerk, 
instead of referring to the proper letter of advice, by 
mistake looked at another letter of advice for £8 16s. 10d. 
and paid that amount to the accused. He took up the 
money and went away having, at the moment of taking, 
the intention to deprive the owner of the money, knowing 
full well that it was the money of the Postmaster-General. 


Larceny by Finding 

The true rule of law resulting from an examination of 
the authorities on this subject has been said to be that 
if a man finds goods that have been actually lost or are 
reasonably supposed by him to have been lost and 
appropriates them with intent to take the entire dominion 
over them really believing when he takes them that the 
owner cannot be found, it is not larceny. On the other 
hand, if he takes them with the like intent though lost 
or reasonably supposed to be lost but reasonably 
believing that the owner can be found, it is larceny. 


So in every case where property is not, properly 
speaking, lost but only mislaid in circumstances which 
would enable the owner to know where to look for and 
find it, such as a purchaser at a shop who left his purse 
on the counter, the person who fraudently appropriates 
the property so mislaid is guilty of larceny, and in every 
case in which there is any mark upon the property by 
which the owner may be traced or where there are means 
of knowing who the owner is and the finder, instead of 
restoring the property, converts it to his own use, such 
conversion will amount to larceny. 
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Meaning of * Taking Away ° 

In order to constitute larceny there must not only be 
a taking but also a carrying away of the goods which is 
called ‘ asportation’. A bare removal from the place 
in which the thief found the goods, although he doesn’t 
make off with them, is sufficient asportation. The 
expression ‘carries away’ is defined to include any 
removal of anything from the place which it occupies, 
but in the case of a thing attached only if it is completely 
detached. A thief who, intending to steal money, takes 
it out of the box in which it was and lays it on the floor 
but is surprised before he can make his escape with it has 
carried away the goods within the meaning of the Act. 
Similarly, there is a case where the prisoner drew a book 
from the inside pocket of the prosecutor’s coat about an 
inch above the top of his pocket but whilst the book 
was still about his person the prosecutor suddenly put 
up his hand, upon which the prisoner let the book 
drop and it fell into the prosecutor’s pocket. This was 
considered a sufficient asportation to constitute larceny. 


What is an * Owner ’? 


The essence of larceny is the taking of the property 
without the consent of the owner but the expression 
‘owner’ is not limited to the person who is the legal 
owner of the property stolen, for it includes any part- 
owner or person having possession or control or a 
special property in anything capable of being stolen. It 
will be noted that a person may be guilty of stealing 
notwithstanding that he has lawful possession of the 
goods if, being a bailee or part-owner thereof, he 
fraudently converts the same to his own use or to the 
use of any person other than the owner. A bailee may 
be defined as a person to whom the goods are entrusted 
for a specific purpose without any intention. of trans- 
ferring the ownership to such person. This includes 
goods delivered to a tradesman for repair or goods lent, 
such as if you lend an umbrella to a friend. If he retains 
it intending to deprive you permanently of the possession 
of it, he has committed larceny. 


Capable of Being Stolen 
Larceny can only be committed of goods capable of 
being stolen, and anything which has value and is the 
property of any person is capable of being stolen. 





European Security Developments : 
(Continued from page 307) 


member firms on training courses for security guards. 
This committee would ask each firm to send in reports 
on their own training courses. From these it is hoped 
that the committee would be able to recommend a 
particular course of training, the idea being, of course, 
to pick the brains of all the companies and extract the 
best ideas from each. 

The ceremony in the Golden Hall was most impressive. 
Uniformed representatives of all the member firms, 
including Securicor and Factory Guards System, Ltd., 
were in attendance, and some of them had travelled great 
distances to be there. One delegate would have travelled, 
by the time he returned home, something like 14,000 
miles to attend. He was the Managing Director of, 
Metropolitan Night Patrol Service, Ltd., of Melbourne 
Australia. The fact that his firm and Pinkerton’s chose 
to send delegates so far does, I think, show the value that 
the member firms place on the International League. 
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There are certain things which cannot be stolen because 
they are attached permanently to or form part of the 
realty and these can only be stolen by the person who 
severs them from the realty if after severance he has 
abandoned possession of it. 

Larceny cannot be committed of things which are not 
the subject of property, such as a corpse. A corpse may 
possess such peculiar attributes as to justify its preserva- 
tion on scientific or other grounds and may under such 
circumstances become the subject of property. It has 
been said that larceny cannot be committed of things in 
which no person has any determinate property such as 
treasure trove or wreck until seized. However, it would 
seem that the true owner, though unknown, has still 
a property in them before seizure unless there be circum- 
stances to show an intended dereliction of the rroperty. 
It is to be noted that nowadays thefts of \wreck are 
punishable under a special section of the Larceny Act. 
Things, moreover, of which ownership has _ been 
abandoned are not capable of being stolen, and if there 
is ground for supposing that the prisoner may have 
believed the article found to have been abandoned by its 
owner, the jury must be directed to find the prisoner not 
guilty. 

There is indeed no proposition in law that there cannot 
be a theft from an owner of property which has no value 
to him and of which he does not intend to make further 
use. The mere fact that the goods are of no value to the 
owner does not matter provided they are of some value, 
however small that value may be. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Wages By Cheque 


Sir,—I was interested to read your comments on the 
question of paying wages by cheque. Should legislation 
be passed, both the banks and employers will be gravely 
concerned if employees are paid by open cheques, and 
the use of crossed cheques will mean they can be cashed 
at the bank only by special order. 

I should like to suggest one way in which I believe a 
firm could put the scheme into effect successfully and 
also provide employees with a useful introduction to 
the new system. 

The director or manager of the firm would write one 
large cheque to cover payment of the whole of the firm’s 
wages. This would be paid into the bank and a separate 
credit slip would be provided for each employee in the 
paying-in book, thus opening a banking account for 
each person. The firm would also forward to the bank 
two specimen signatures of each employee. Then the 
employee could call at the bank later and obtain an 
open cheque book, at the same time giving the further 
details of himself that the bank might require. From 
then on the employee would be able to cash his cheques 
in the normal way, and also would be able to give an 
order to the bank to buy National Savings Certificates 
or securities, etc., as he thought fit. 

I put forward this scheme for the consideration of the 
managements who may be wondering how wages by 
cheque could, in fact, be implemented. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. A. SIMMONDS. 
Security Guard, Securicor, Ltd., 188 Robertson Street, 
London, S.W.8. 
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Training Begins For 
Radio Scheme 


Financial Aspects 


FPpURTHER details are now available on the progress 

of the Association’s Emergency Radio Communica- 
tions Scheme for the Birmingham city area, designed to 
protect cash messengers and vehicles. 

Work is at present proceeding on erecting the mast 
and installing the necessary equipment at the receiving 
station which has been located after studying the result 
of extensive signal strength tests carried out in all parts 
of the city and the adjoining districts. Vehicles belonging 
to firms who have already applied to participate in the 
scheme are being equipped to use a mobile radio tele- 
phone, and an instructional class has been arranged to 
train operators in the correct use of the radio equipment 
and the emergency scheme procedure. The service 
should be operating towards the end of September. 

Members will no doubt like to have information on 
the financial aspects. The total annual cost of participa- 
tion in this scheme is at present £79 6s., plus a charge of 
£7 10s. to cover the cost of the initial mobile radio 
equipment installation. As more firms use the emergency 
service the annual figure of cost will be slightly reduced, 
but the Council would like to point out two facts which 
perhaps may not be fully understood. They are, first,, 
that the annual charge mentioned above includes the 
cost of regular servicing and maintenance of the radio 
équipment, thus ensuring its maximum efficiency; and 
secondly, that it is by no means necessary for participa- 
tion in the scheme to be limited to individual firms. 
There is nothing to prevent two or more firms partici- 
pating jointly, as the following example will show: 

Firms A, B, and C are three smaller firms situated 
near to each other. They join the scheme collectively, 
which means that they share the use of one mobile radio 
telephone, and the cost to each firm is therefore as 
follows: 

Each firm would pay the fixed charge for the equipment 
in its car or van to enable it to use the transmitter, i.e. 
£7 10s. 
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Each firm would then contribute annually for the 
service one-third of the total annual charges of £79 6s., 
i.e. £26 8s. 8d. 

This radio scheme is in the nature of a pilot experiment 
confined only to Birmingham. But the extent to which it 
is supported by industrial and commercial undertakings 
in and around Birmingham will govern not only its 
success but also the possibility of the scheme’s extension 
to other areas of the country. In these circumstances, 
therefore, it is hoped that Birmingham industry, together 
with all organisations who are desirous of making it 
possible to carry money and valuables in the city area 
with greater safety, will actively support the Association 
by participating or making enquiries. Chief Security 
Officers will gladly be given information irrespective of 
the area in which their firms may be situated for it is 
clear that the scheme affords further positive evidence of 
how the Association is contributing to the improving of 
general industrial security. 





OFFICERS AND COUNCIL 


Enquiries about the Association should be sent to the 
Chairman, Mr. D. V. Young, M.B.E., at 20 Wycome 
Road, Birmingham 28. 

The other Officers and Members of Council for the 
year 1959-60 are now as follows: 


Honorary Secretary: 
Mr. J. Brown, 
Morris Motors, Ltd., 
Tractor and Transmissions Branch, 
Birmingham. 


Honorary Treasurer: 
Mr. T. G. Sanders, 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
Metals Division, Witton, 
Birmingham. 
Honorary Solicitor: 
Mr. M. P. Pugh, D.S.O., M.C. 
Honorary Auditor: 
Mr. G. F. Hayward, 
B.S.A. Motor Cycles, Ltd., 
Small Heath, 
Birmingham. 
Members of the Council: 
Mr. H. Gardner, 
The Rover Co., Ltd., 
Solihull, 
Warwickshire. 
Mr. R. M. Stringer, 
Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., 
Metals Division, Witton, 
Birmingham. 


Mr. J. Fisher, 
B.S.A. Tools, Ltd., 
Marston Green, 
Birmingham. 

Mr. H. S. Worden, 
Cincinnati Milling 
Machines, Ltd., 
Tyburn, 
Birmingham. 





Obituary 

The Chairman and Council of the Midland Regional 
Branch of the Association records with sincere regret 
the death on 31st May of Kenlien Gordon Carew. A 
letter expressing the deep sympathy of the Council and 
members has been sent to the relatives. Mr. Carew was 
a member of the security staff of Rotol, Ltd., of Glouces- 
ter, with whom he had served for the past four years. 
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Book Review 





AGENT OF THE F.B.I. 


My Ten Years as a Counterspy 


By Boris Morros 


(Werner Laurie: 15s.) 


UBLIC opinion in the United 

States was astounded by the 
revelations of the Soviet espionage 
ring in 1957, when Jake Albam, Jack 
and Myra Soble, George Zlatovski 
and his wife, and Alfred K. Stern 
and Martha Dodd Stern’ were 
charged with spying. It was hardly 
less amazed by the news that a 
prominent Hollywood promoter, 
Boris Morros, had for 10 years 
acted as a double agent of the F.B.I. 
and that his activities formed a major 
part of the evidence against them. 
This book now recounts how the 
whole affair began with Mr. Morros’s 
first entanglement with the Soviet 
system in the U.S. before the war, 
the manner in which the net was 
drawn around him, his confession to 
the F.B.I. in 1947, and his penetra- 
tion of the system not only in 
Europe, but even in Moscow itself. 


Soviet Technique 


The story unfolds with a certain 
touch of melodrama, though it is in 
no way to be discounted for that 
reason. On the contrary, the book 
provides an excellent illustration of 
the Soviet technique with insight into 
both the character of its organisation 
and the people who formed its 
minions. It is difficult to sum up 
Mr. Morros’s own approach or the 
motives that drove him on. A child 
prodigy at music, he left Russia for 
the States in 1922 and climbed to a 
position of authority with the Para- 
mount firm. Presumably he is a 
man of decision and drive. Yet, in 
return for concessions which enabled 
his father to visit America and for 
others benefitting his family in 
Russia, he allowed Russian repre- 
sentatives gradually to get their grip 
on him. They were poor types in 
themselves, obviously reeking of 
intrigue and sometimes of drink, 
people from whom one would in- 
stinctively shy away. Mr. Morros, 
of course, had his aims—to help his 
family. Even so, it may be wondered 
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why he took so long to make the 
telephone call that brought in the 
F.B.1. Ironically, he was greeted 
with the remark: “ We have been 
waiting for you a _ long time, 
Boris. You should have come down 
here at least a year ago.”” There must 
be sympathy for him. He claims that 
he was never a traitor and that any 
wrong he did, he did “un- 
thinkingly *’. Certainly, the U.S. 
authorities stood by him and praised 
his work for them. All that one can 
do now is to accept their verdict and 
to learn from this book and the 
evidence given at the trials. 

It forms one of the best accounts 
available of the work of a double 
agent. How far the Soviet directors 
trusted Mr. Morros remains doubt- 
ful. One thing which emerges is the 
inefficiency of their operators at this 
particular level. Success came not so 
much from the skill shown in picking 
good personnel as spies as from the 
devotion shown to their foreign 
masters by these individuals—neu- 
rotic, unbalanced, and sometimes 
just plainly stupid as they were. To 
be a good spy requires intelligence 
and courage of a high—if mercenary 
—order; to be a pawn in the Com- 
munist machine—quite a different 
matter—requires first an unstable 
personal background. So often, as 
security officers will know, it is this 
which emerges from investigating 
the reasons why persons fall into the 
Soviet trap. Mr. Morros stood above 
the spies with whom he worked— 
perhaps one reason for his success. 
But the achievements of the Soviet 
system indicate that there is no lack 
of brain at its top. The curious point 
is how these brains succeed when 
their servants lower down are often 
of such poor quality. 
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OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS 


Ministry of Supply 

(a) 10 posts of INVESTIGATING 
OFFICER, (4) 3 posts of SECU- 
RITY OFFICER for men at least 
35 on 1.8.59, preferably with experi- 
ence of investigation or security 
work in Police or Forces. Candidates 
must for (a) have good interviewing 
manner, experience of enquiry or 
interview work, and ability to express 
themselves well in writing; for (5) 
have experience in physical security of 
special areas and equipment. For 
both (a) and (4) a high standard of 
integrity and physical fitness is 
essential. Salary scale (London): 
£960-£1,195. Prospects of establish- 
ment. Write Civil Service Com- 
mission, Burlington Gardens, Lon- 
don, W.1, for application form, 
quoting 5034/59/9. Closing date 
13th October, 1959. 


SITUATION WANTED 


EX-MILITARY Intelligence Officer 
seeks post as Security Officer. Age 
45. Car owner. Available immedi- 
ately. Replies to Box 296, Security 
Gazette, 5 Clements Inn, London, 
W.C.2. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


SAFE. HOBBS “D” type 
(Bankers’) double-lock safe for 
sale. Size 4ft. 10in. H. by 
3 ft. S$in. W. by 2ft. Sin. D. 
Weight 2 tons. Recently over- 
hauled by Chubbs and in first 
class condition. Present value 
£400. Best offer over £200 
accepted. Enquiries to: House 
Manager, Olympia, Ltd., Lon- 
don, W.14.  Tel.: SHEpherds 
Bush 5366. 














The Editor will be pleased to 
receive notifications from commer- 


| cial firms, the banks and insurance 


companies, of security news, appoint- 
ments, and meetings. 


The Editor also welcomes letters 


and contributions from readers. If 





typed they should be in double spacing. 
They should be addressed to him at 
the Security Gazette, 5-6 Clement’s 
Inn, London, W.C.2. 
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TAILORED UNIFORMS 


R. S. WHITWORTH LTD. 


LEEDS & SHEFFIELD 









>— They can’t get 
away with it! 


IF BANDITS ATTACK — YOUR CASE: 
WILL BE SAFE IN A ZENITH CAR SAFE 

x Security Police ‘ 

@ THE KEY IS DROPPED IN A SLOT 


IN THE PRESENCE OF THE BANK 
CASHIER. 


x Works Fire Brigades 


* Chauffeurs, etc. 











Write or Phone 


Registered Offices: 
32 BRUNSWICK TERRACE 


LEEDS, 2 


Phone: LEEDS 25694 





UNIFORM CONTRACTORS FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


MAPPIN BUILDINGS 
NORFOLK STREET 


SHEFFIELD, | 


Phone: SHEFFIELD 25935 


@ SAFE IS AUTOMATICALLY LOCKED 
TO THE FRAMEWORK IN THE 
BOOT OF YOUR CAR. 


@ ANY INTERFERENCE WITH THE 
“ZENITH” WILL IMMEDIATELY 
SOUND THE ALARM. 


@ THE SAFE CAN ONLY BE OPENED 
AT ITS DESTINATION BY YOUR 
CASHIER’S DUPLICATE KEY. - 
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ee 
THE ZENITH CAR SAFE 


FOR DEMONSTRATION AND DETAILS OF “SAFES TO MEASURE" CALL 51545 


CLEMENT GARRETT & CO. *, 


LEYBURN ROAD WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 8. Tel. 51545. ‘Grams Automatics 








The Makers, 
Designers 
and 
Installation 
Engineers 

of: 











THE SENTINEL 
BURGLAR ALARM 


co. LTD. 











SENTINEL 
FOR 
SECURITY 
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All types and ranges of invisible 
beam equipment. 


Super precision automatic 999 alarm- 
giving devices. 
Special systems for safe protection. 


Direct control systems to local police 
headquarters. 


Ali systems carry the full approval of Insurance 
Companies, the G. P.O. and Police 

Contractors to the Air Ministry, Admira'ty, 
War Office and local Government Authorities. 


15/17 THE BROADWAY - STRATFORD - LONDON :: E.1I5 
Tel. No. MARYLAND 3441 (3 lines) 
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REGENT 2896-8 Established 1947 REGENT 1913-4 


NIGHT SECURITY LIMITED 


NIGHT PROTECTION SPECIALISTS 


DAY & NIGHT SECURITY OFFICERS SUPPLIED 
FOR ANY PURPOSE AT ONE HOUR’S NOTICE 


We specialize in Office and Factory Protection 


Our modern methods of Security have attracted a long list of Leading Industrialists, Banks 
and Insurance Companies under our protection 


THIS SERVICE CAN OPERATE ANYWHERE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND ON THE CONTINENT 


ALL CARS RADIO CONTROLLED 
Inspectors ready to go out to check Security Guards on Assignment 


24-HOUR SERVICE 365 DAYS PER YEAR 
Head Office: 54/56, REGENT STREET, W.| 
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